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DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalides, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 

“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
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“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
. called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
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KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING 
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* galleries of Florence: the Fashions are by ‘the first modistes in Paris. 
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JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


* CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


““ToILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure, 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than ‘heir GENUINE articles, 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, 
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BAKING POWDER: 








FOR WHICH HEs 
N 
TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED = ue 
ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. « SIC! 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour  AMovest Hs Many TssriMontais REORIVED WR BRG HY! 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
i ‘ | Dgap Sre,—I beg to inform you that after having 
Pastry with less Butter | tried with my wipes the various self-aérating powders THI 
. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that bao bean nebatliied THI 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION y | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
; in | [am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar 95 | make it known.—Your most obedient servant, " 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more | . G. Wannivae, TH) 
nutritious than that raised with "Taternational Heuisisics, Havre; tats Tustrae 
Yeast. tor of Oookery to the Army of Great Britain, A S) 
. arrae ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a | Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected, % a says it & S 
QU. ARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is ‘indispensable 0 
when Yeast is used, as it is not - werd Se es SS Sees Sey PLA 
board s 
necessary for .the Dough to stand | a esr gee M.D. of Her, Maleviy’s mothe 
ortsmouth, remarks, sho 8 i 
and rise before it is put into the | Sey general use af sea: itis the greatest boon, eb ai TH 
oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ mess. 
wc 
To Make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a Silaaiee be tea-spoonful of Bonwicx’s Baxire Powpze, WI 


with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DEY state; then powr om gradually about half a pint of cold 

water, or milk and-water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mizing quickly but thoroughly into Y 

a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly; make it into * THI 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 





Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxina Powpue; as for bread, with 

milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the rr 
sise of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. Zo ascer- a 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes owt clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them T 

apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, LO 
Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and ee in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., BIB. 

1s., 28. 6d., and 6s. 

WHOLESALE OF | HEA 

G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, Bs 
Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). * < 


TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER  ” 
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Is now used by all Respectable Families 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FROITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packets and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 


PAPER COLLARS, WRISTS, & FRONTS,  CHAMBERLAIN'S 
ron OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT 


) g FOR THE CURE OF 
LADIE Inflammation, Speck, Films, and Other Extern:! 
AWN YN Disorders of the Eyes and Eyelids. 
G EK N T L E M KE I In numberless instances has proved superior to ev-ry other sy cific, 
succeediny after the treatment of the most emineat practitioners 


A N D Y Q U T H S had signally failed, 








‘ Sole Proprietor. 
Of the Best Make ’ 
7 Sperawest Chancorybane and Finish. JAMES HOLLIN GS, 
: 2 anes ia nel sti ges 4, HANOVER TERRACE, PECKHAM. 
Sold in Pots, Thirteenpence Halfpenny each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each, From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 48., and 6s, bottles. Wholesale by Barcuay & Co., 
Sanazer & Son, Epwarps & Co., Nzwsery & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail in the 





Samples sent for six stamps. 








United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassaxt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1862. 
It is highly recommended by the first Medical men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure Breath, 


and Worms, 





F, L, BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 











(UMN. ses | KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


endanger man’s 


physical condition will always exist, though many may be mitigated | or upwards of half sient ihe Weed PR A, 
and their effects removed by timely aid appropriately applied. Hollo- I ] : a century these Pills have been 
way’s Pills are acknowledged far and wiie to be the most eflective esteemed as most eflectual both for the prevention and 


purifier of the blood, the most certain regulator of disordered organs, | cure of diseuse. 
and the most innocent aperient tha: can be prescribed, This medicine 
is applicable to all alike, young or old, robust or delicate : it increases 


From their timely use rendering the 
voctor unnecessary, they are universally known as 


disorder is subdued, occasional doses of these Pills will prevent any 
relapse, and moreover secure, promote, and intensify the good results 
which fiow from perfect purity and regularity. 


To be had of, all Chemists at 1s, 1}d,, 28. 9d., and 
4s. 6d, per box. 


the appetite and eontrols ali derangements of the bowels. Alter the | THE Basi rAMILY MEDICINE 
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EVELYN FORRESTER. 


EVELYN FORRESTER. 
BY MRS, H. B. PAULL. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—PARTING TO MEET AGAIN. | ing little things,” whom he should be afraid 
to touch. “Uncle Frank” held out his arms 
THE early spring of 1858 brought the pleasant} to the fair, blue eyed, intelligent child, who 
news to our friends at Woodford that the|knew him so well, and who laughed and 
mutiny was at an end, and letters were eagerly | crowed with such bright good temper when he 
looked for by every mail. The Kingsfords | tossed her in the air. 
had heard in Ernest’s letters of his own} Dr. Forrester, who had left the breakfast 
movements and narrow escapes at the storm- table early, came from the surgery as Eva took 


ing of Lucknow, but he had said not a word 
of the Maynards. 


Very little change had occurred at Fair-| 


fields, excepting in the baby, who assumed her 
position as pet and plaything of the family. 
On Monday mornings, Frank, who was study- 
ing more closely than ever in this the last 
year of his terms, scarcely gave himself five 
minutes for his breakfast that he might catch 
an early train, yet he could always find time 
to notice his little niece if she made her 
appearance at breakfast. 

The sun shone brightly on a Monday morn- 
ing towards the end of February, and as the 
family at Fairfield sat at breakfast Eva noticed 
her brother frequently taking out his watch 
to be sure of the time. 

“© Frank,” she said, “do stay for once a 
little later ; the Indian mail is expected to-day, 
and I dare say that makes the postman late.” 

“ Well, [ will wait and see if there is a letter 
for you, Eva, but not to hear it read. Why 


is my little sister so anxious for a letter?” he} 


asked with a smile. 
“Oh, there are so many friends in India 


now whom we know,” she replied, with a| 


blush which Mary could not understand ; “and 


there is the postman,” she added, rushing | 


out to answer the energetic ring. She came 
back, however, very slowly. ‘There was a 
letter from India, only one, and that was 
addressed‘ to Mrs. Forrester, in Miss Gray’s 
handwriting. 

“There now! you see, Eva, I should have 
waited for nothing,” said Frank, as he rose to 
leave. “Mary will tell me all the news by 
and by.” 


“Stop, Frank, you are forgetting a very| 


important duty,” said Eva, as she ran out of 
the room, and presently returned with her 
little niece in her arms to receive “ Uncle 
Frank’s” farewell kiss. 
Eva’s prophecy had come true ; there were 
no complaints now of babies being “ unmean- 
VIL 





‘the little one from her brother, and then baby 
| held out her arms to papa. 

“JT must hear all news by and by,” said 
|Frank, as he hastened away, and Dr. For- 
'rester, with the infant clinging to his neck, 
‘entered the dining-room. 

Eva followed him, noticing with amused 
eyes the contrast presented to her brother’s 
dark hair and whiskers, and dress, altogether, 
by the fair baby face, pretty blue eyes, and 

flaxen hair of the little one as she clung close 
to her papa. 

Mary, however, noticed a serious anxious 
look in his eyes ; she took the baby from him ; 
he understood the inquiring glance, and said,— 

| ‘TI have been sent for to Mrs. Stirling, my 
dear, she has had another serious attack, I am 
‘grieved to say,” then, turning to Eva, he 
|added, “I shall drive the trap, Eva, will you 
like to accompany me, it is a delightful morn- 
ing, and I can leave you at the Nevilles’ while 
'I visit my patient ?” 

“Oh, Charles, I shall like it immensely : 
| I’ll be ready in no time, if you can wait,” and 
she ran up-stairs singing joyfully. 

“There is sad news from India, my dear,” 
‘he said to his wife as soon as they were alone. 
“T came down early, as you know, because 
| of the summons to Waltham, and fortunately 
{saw the paper before you or Eva put in an 
| appearance. 
| killed is that of Colonel Maitland.” 

“Oh, Charles,” she exclaimed, “how sad! 
How can Julia Kingsford be prevented from 
hearing of it? I dréad the consequences to 
her.” 

“Her relatives will not tell her, you may 
depend’ upon that, it will be left for you, 
darling. Why, Mary, dear, you made a 
mistake when you married me, you should 
have been a sister of mercy: the sick and the 
afflicted would have found you a treasure.” 

Mary smiled faintly as she replied— 

“JT am happier as I am, Charlie, and it is, 

2T 
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| things to be removed, then carried her baby | 
“ Every heart knoweth its own bitterness,” 
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not necessary to wear an ugly bonnet, thick 
clumsy shoes, and a black cloak to make a 
woman sympathizing and kind to those in 
trouble, not even if she has such precious 
ties as this,” she added, pressing her baby 
closer to her bosom as she spoke. 

The Doctor smiled as he kissed the earnest, 
upturned face, then, with a few antics and 
manceuvres which produced laughter and 
crows of delight from the baby, he left 
mother and child together. 

** Poor Julia,” said Mary to herself, as she 
sat musing with her baby in her lap by the 
fire, for the February morning, though fine, 
was cold, “ how will she bear this news?—and 
yet, after all, perhaps it is for the best. I will 
go to her at once if she sends for me; no 
doubt Ellen will be here presently, and I must 
be guided by what she says.” 

She rose and rung the bell for the breakfast 


up-stairs to the nursery. While she sat in the 
rocking-chair Eva came in prepared for her 





ride; not for a great deal would the young 
aunt have left home without kissing the soft | 
face of her dear little niece. ‘The infant heard | 
her voice, and stopping in its eager enjoy- | 
ment, turned its head towards the door to) 
welcome “ Aunt Eva.” | 

“You little darling, and did you know my | 
footstep,” said Eva, as she tried to lift her 


darkness—it strengthens me for the fight, and 
reconciles me even to the thought of death 
on the battle-field. I cannot help owning 
that on leaving England I was overwhelmed 
with a sense of complete loneliness. I have 
no near relative living, but a married sister, 
who would no doubt grieve for me with 
sisterly affection, but she has her husband and 
children. Therefore, when in my sorrow and 
sympathy for Julia Kingsford I sought an 
interview, and was refused, the world seemed 
very dark. You will understand from this 
how hope brightened, and how the dark 
shadows vanished as I read your letter. Now, 
whatever happens, our parting will only be 
for that brief interval which even hundreds of 
years of time would appear when compared 
to eternity.” 

This letter, with one for Julia, arrived in 
January, and from the latter we give no 
extracts. The same wise man who said that 


finishes the verse by saying, “and a stranger 
intermeddleth not with its joys.” 
The testimony of Dr. Forrester spoke 
_ strongly in favour of the effects of that letter 
when he told his wife that it had done Julia 
| Kingsford more good than all his medicine. 
These letters, and the circumstances which 


had cccurred since their arrival, were the sub- | 


| jects that so completely absorhed the thoughts 





from her mother’s lap, but to this baby par- of Mary Forrester on the morning of which — 


ticularly objected, so Eva was obliged to be! we write. Hitherto they had been altogether 


contented with a kiss, and then hearing | hopeful, but now he was gone ; struck down in | 


Charles calling her she hastened away. ‘the prime of his manhood, while fighting 

Mary still sat thinking deeply, even after | desperately to rescue the women and chil- 
the baby had fallen into her morning sleep | dren of his native country. Julia’s letter, 
on her lap, but the appearance of the cook, parts of which Mary had seen, so full of 
aroused her. Baby was placed in her bas-| sweet humility, and earnest repentance, and 
sinet, and domestic duties for a time dispersed| deep affection, he to whom they were 
the thoughts which her husband’s words had | written would never see. And she asked 


suggested. And, after all, Mary Forrester’s | herself, as we all often do, Why are these | 
reflections on the months that have passed | things so? Mary had only one answer always | 


since her visit in November to Julia Kingsford | ready in her mind,—“ He doeth all things 
were not altogether sad. well.” Mrs. Forrester had but just finished her 
The reader will remember that Mrs. For-| conference with the chef de cuisine, always a 
rester posted her letter to Colonel Maitland} person of importance, when a ring at the 
in November, addressed to his agent. The | door-bell announced a visitor. 
regiment arrived in India about the latterend| “Miss Ellen Kingsford, ma’am,” said 
of the same month, and proceeded at once| James, as he met his mistress in the hall, “I 
to Lucknow with all speed. have asked her into the morning room.” 
The letter from Mrs. Forrester was quickly} With some misgivings Mary opened the 
forwarded to the young officer, who wrote! door and entered. But Ellen’s demonstrative 
briefly but earnestly in reply :— |manner seemed quite subdued ; 





she sat pale | 


“We may almost speak of ourselves as in | and still on the sofa, and it was not until | 


an enemy’s country,” he wrote, “and in a| Mrs. Forrester went towards her and held out 
day or two we shall be in the fiercest of the both hands that her firmness gave way. 
struggle at Lucknow. But your letter, my | 











** Oh, my dear Mrs. Forrester, what can be | 
, dear Mrs. Forrester, is to me as light in| the reason of all this trouble, just as dear 
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Julia had made friends with Horace Maitland, 
and I thought she was getting well, and he 
would come home, and they would be so 
happy, and now ” and then in spite of her 
efforts the tears would come; but Mrs. 
Forrester did not check them, she only held 
the weeping girl close to her as they sat 
together, and soothed her with gentle words. 

“Julia will not feel this so deeply as you 
do, my dear Ellen,” she said. 

“Don’t you think she will, Mrs. Forrester,” 
said Ellen, lifting her tear-stained face with 
surprise. 

“No, my dear, because she has learnt her 
lesson of patience in the furnace of affliction, 
besides, she will look upon it now as merely 
a separation for a few years; I believe your 
sister has given up all hopes of ultimate re- 
covery. How does she bear the news ?” 

“Oh, we have not told her yet, we hadn’t 
the courage; and that is one thing I came 
for, Mrs. Forrester, to ask you if you will 
come and break it to poor Julia. I am sure 
dear mamma dreads the consequences to her | 
so much.” 

“Of course I will come, dear Ellen,” 
replied Mary, “I have been thinking of you 
all the morning. I have just one or two little 
matters to attend to, and then you may 
expect me at your house. But perhaps you 
would like to wait for me?” 

“ Oh no,” said Ellen, starting up, “mamma 
begged me to return home as quickly as 
possible, because Julia will ask for the 
Zimes, and suspect something if I am away.” 

“ Remain here a little while, dear Ellen,” 
said Mary, as she rose reluctantly to leave 
her visitor, “ you will be more comforted if 
you sit quietly alone and go when you feel 
able ; you know your way out,” she added 
smiling. 

“T should think I do, Mrs. Forrester,” 
she replied; brightening up, “yes, I’ll stay 
for a few minutes till the tears are dried, 
and the redness gone from my eyes. Oh! 
where is dear Eva, I forgot to ask for her 
in my trouble; does she know the dreadful 
news?” 

“No, she has gone for a drive to Waltham 
Abbey with her brother, and I believe they 
intend to call upon Mrs. Neville.” 

“Ah! then she will hear of it there, nodoubt,” 
said Ellen. “Captain Neville is sure to write 
to his mother about it by this post, and that 
reminds me I have not told you that we had 
a long letter from Ernest this morning, he 
writes so full of spirits ; the general has made 
him his ‘aide-de-camp,’ and he does not 
seem to care about coming home, he appears 














to like India ; there must be some attraction, 
Mrs. Forrester, don’t you think so?” 

“It is not at all unlikely, Ellen, but, my 
dear, I think I hear baby’s voice, it is almost 
time for her morning walk; I am going to 
the nursery, will you come with me?” 

“Oh yes, I should like to see baby for a 
minute or two,” said Ellen, as she followed 
Mrs. Forrester to the nursery. Baby, how- 
ever, not being in a humour to appreciate 
admiration, Ellen did not remain long; but 
the change of thought and of scene had done 
her good, and she went gaily down stairs 
looking more like the Ellen of olden times 
than she had done for weeks. 

Mrs. Kingsford’s children more or less in- 
herited from her a nervous helplessness in 
times of sorrow or alarm, and her injudicious 
indulgence had increased and aggravated this 
natural tendency more particularly in Julia 
and Ernest. 

But thanks to Miss Gray, the discipline 
Ellen had been subjected to while at Ply- 
mouth still held its sway over her, so that at 


| home she could always he relied upon more 


fully by both parents than either of the 
others, yet the shock occasioned by hearing 
of Colonel Maitland’s death had driven her 
to seek for comfort and advice at Fairfield 
House. 

Of George there were great hopes, though 
scarcely fourteen: his sister Ellen’s influ- 
ence, and association with the Forresters, 
were showing their good effects in his every 
word and action. Perhaps also the accident 
to Julia, and the change produced in her 
thoughts and manners had an influence upon 
the boy’s character and conduct unknown to 
himself. George was a great favourite at 
Fairfield, and after poor Julia’s accident Mrs. 
Kingsford raised no further objection to his 
father’s wish to send him to Eton. She had 
seen quite enough in the conduct of her elder 
children to make her lose confidence in her 
own opinion of the proper method of train- 
ing the youngest. 

Mrs. Forrester reached the Cedars at about 
twelve o’clock ; she was shown into the draw- 
ing-room in which both Mrs. Kingsford and 
the colonel were seated. Their cordial wel- 
come almost touched her to tears, and yet, in 
the midst of all, she could trace in the 
manner and look of the colonel more of 
calm peacefulness and less of irritation in 
eye and brow than in past times. 

And no wonder! was not his proud self- 
indulgent daughter gentle and subdued ? and 
had not his wife’s health been greatly restored 
since his Julia had been struck down in 
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the pride of her beauty? The feelings of the 
mother had overcome a state of health 
mostly attributable to nervousness ; the con- 
stant irritation produced by Julia’s temper no 
longer existed; even the servants felt the 
difference, and there was not one who would 
not readily offer his or her services to wait 
upon or relieve in any way the suffering in- 
valid. 

It was a sad and painful result after the 
brilliant destiny, which seemed so certain for 
such a girl as Julia Kingsford ; and there were 
times when her father could not contemplate 
the present state of things without a thrill of 
pain and disappointment. But half an hour 
with the afflicted girl herself soothed his 
sorrow and reconciled him to the change. 
What were all Julia’s beauty and accomplish- 
ments and brilliant prospects compared with 
the calm submission, the sweet composure 
and gentle patience which now made her a 
blessing to the house intead of a curse. 

And yet one and all hesitated to tell her 
of another sorrow. 

“We must not tell Julia” had been the 
mother’s words on that morning, as the colonel 
read aloud the fatal notice of Horace Mait- 
land’s death, “she has enough to bear with- 
out that.” 

“Oh, but, mamma,” said Ellen, “ she may 
hear of it in some unexpected manner, and 
besides it will be so dreadful for her to be 
constantly hoping for a reply to her letter, 
and you know Horace must have died before 
it reached him.” 

“Ah, true, my child, I never thought of 
that ; well, some one must tell her, will you?” 
said her father. 

““T don’t think I can, papa, but I’ll just run 
over and see Mrs. Forrester after breakfast, 
and ask her what is best to be done.” 

“ Yes, do, my child ; Mrs, Forrester has the 
most correct judgment of any woman I know, 
at least so young as sheis.” No wonder with 
this opinion that Mary Forrester received a 
cordial welcome at the Cedars. 

Mary’s task proved much easier than she 
had expected; she had scarcely been five 
minutes in the room with Julia Kingsford 
before the truth came out. The invalid has 
altered very little since Mary’s visit in No- 
vember; it is now aconfirmed fact that the 
lower limbs will never recover their power, 
but her general health is better. 

An easy contrivance in the form of table 
and desk has been arranged across her re- 
clining chair. On this can be placed books, 
writing paper, and drawing materials, or when 


In this way she can employ herself when she 
will without fatigue. 

On the appearance of Mrs. Forrester, she 
pushed aside her table and held out both 
hands to receive her. 

“ How kind of you to come and see me 
again so soon,” she said ; “ have you brought 
the little one with you?” 

“No,” said Mary, “I came alone, and 
Ellen has been telling me of the pleasant 
letter that has been received from your 
brother and of his promotion.” 

“ Ves,” she said, “ he has been wonderfully 
preserved amid so many dangers.” Then 
suddenly, as if this fact reminded her that 
others as well as her brother were surrounded 
by dangers, she exclaimed with an earnest 
look at Mary, “ Mrs. Forrester, you are come 
to tell me something else ; the paper has not 
been brought to me this morning. I know 
there must be some reason.” ‘Then checking 
the earnestness with which she had spoken, 
and lowering her voice she said calmly, 

“‘ Dear Mrs. Forrester, there is no need to 
tell me; I know the worst,—Horace is dead.” 

Mary rose while she uttered these words in 
a subdued tone, and came close to the c.uch, 
but she could not reply ; the intuition which 
had made Julia state the fact so calmly de- 
prived her of her usual self-possession. 

Covering her eyes with one hand, Julia 
held out the other to Mary. 

“Don’t fear for me, dear friend,’ she 
said, “I have expected this, although I 
should like to have seen him and _ heard his 
voice once more (and her lip quivered as she 
spoke) ; but it is better so, a few more years, 
or months, or perhaps weeks, and we may 
meet again ; I can look forward to that with 
joy now that all other hope has failed.” 

What could Mary offer but commonplace 
truisms to a mind so disciplined as this ; she 
stood holding the pale, delicate hand for 
some minutes in silence, then Julia spoke 
again. 

“T must not say every other hope has 
failed ; God has not deprived me of all the 
means of being useful. I retain my faculties 
still, and my hands are free to work and my 
tongue to speak. Ah! dear Mrs. Forrester, 
how thankful I sometimes feel that I am able 
to work for others now instead of thinking 
only of myself as I used to do.” Mary was 
still silent ; she felt herself in the position of 
learner, not teacher now. 

‘Do you think I might see the account 
in the Zimes ?” she said, after a pause. 

“T would not read it to-day, dear Miss 





flat, the implements required for needlework. 


Kingsford,” replied Mary, wait till to-morrow, 
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or perhaps this afternoon. Eva is gone with; “ We are not starving, Mary,” he said, as 
her brother, and they intend to call at Mrs. she piled his plate, “ Mrs. Neville took care 
Neville’s; she will also have received a letter | to prevent that when I called for Eva; she in- 
from her son, and if so, there is no doubt! sisted that I should come in for a few minutes, 
Mrs. Neville will bring it to show you, or tell |and the few minutes extended to nearly 


you all particulars.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion,” she said | 
faintly, and then added, “ I suppose they know | 
all about it down-stairs.” 

“Yes, dear Julia,” replied Mary, “ shall I| 
call Ellen, or ring for your maid?” she added, | 
suddenly observing the pallor that overspread 
the invalid’s face. 

“Yes, if you will call Ellen, but please don’t | 
be alarmed ; I am often like this; it is not! 
altogether the sad news that makes me so 
now.” 

Mary was about to run down-stairs for the 
sister, whose care was now so precious, when 
Ellen appeared at the door. | 

“ Dr. Forrester is here,” she said, “ can you 
see him, Julia?” 

“Oh, yes, yes ;” cried Mary. “I am glad he 
is come to supply my place; he will know 
better than I do how to comfort your sister 
and prescribe for her,” and gently kissing the 
pale face and pressing the hand she stiil held, 
Mrs. Forrester hastened to send her husband 
to the invalid. While he stayed with his 
patient she sat talking to the colonel and 
poor Julia’s anxious mother. On his return to 
the dining room he said a few cheering words 
to the sorrowing parents and then husband 
and wife took leave together. The horse and 
trap stood at the door empty, for the doctor 
had called and left Eva at home. Mary was 
glad of the drive to Fairfield, during which, 
short as it was, she could ask his opinion and 
give her own about Julia Kingsford. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—MISS GRAY’S LETTER. 


“Ou, Mary, have you told poor Julia?” 
were Eva’s first words as her sister entered 
the house. 

* Yes, Eva dear, indeed she anticipated the 
sad news with a kind of intuition before I 
could dare even to hint at the object of my 
visit ; but come up-stairs with me and we can 
talk while I take off my things; I can hear 
baby’s voice too, so I must be quick, for 
Charles will want luncheon before he goes out 
again after that long drive.” 

The sisters ascended the stairs together, | 
but baby’s tyranny in the nursery kept Mary | 
there so long that the luncheon bell rang 
before they could have five words together. 

Mary, however, gained some information | 
during Dr. Forrester’s hasty meal. 





| twenty.” 


“Had she heard from her son?” asked 
Mary. 

“Yes, by this morning’s post; he is on 
his way to England on sick leave. It ap- 
pears he escaped unhurt during the engage- 
ment, but the sorrow at his friend’s death, 


|and the fearful scenes he witnessed, added to 


the fatigue and excitement at the taking of 
Lucknow frem the rebels, threw him on a sick 
bed.” 

“And no wonder,” said Mary, “I can 
quite understand his painful position ; was he 
with Colonel Maitland when he fell ?” 

“ Yes, and helped to carry him to the rear ; 
but Eva can tell you more than I can of the 
contents of Captain Neville’s letter. Mrs. 
Neville read great part of it to her, I believe.” 

Mary turned to Eva as her husband spoke, 
and felt a little surprised at the heightened 
colour on her cheeks as she replied in hurried 
tones 

“Oh, yes, Mary dear, it is a most interest- 
ing letter, and contains a long account of poor 
Colonel Maitland’s death, and his last words, 
and his messages to poor Julia and every 
one; and Mrs. Neville is going to call upon 
Colonel Kingsford to-morrow and read the 
letter to Julia if she is able to hear it.” 

“Dear Julia,” said Mary, “sad as it all seems, 
still I can fancy the comfort a memory of those 
dying words will be to her in the future. Did 
the Colonel survive long after he fell?” 

“ Only a few hours,” remarked the doctor ; 
“his arm had been shattered at the shoulder 
by the bursting of a shell, and the hemorrhage 
must have been excessive. I wonder he lasted 
so long, it appears he was sensible to the last; 
but you will hear a whole budget of news to- 
morrow, for Mrs. Neville is coming on here 
after she leaves the Kingsfords,” and the 
doctor rose hastily, leaving his wife and sister 
alone. 

The luncheon table was soon deserted, and 
then Mary and Eva made themselves com- 
fortable in the morning room with their work, 
to have a pleasant though rather saddened 





italk over the news which had thrown such a 


gloom over them all. , : 
After Eva had described her kind reception 
at the Manor House she suddenly exclaimed, 


\Oh, Mary, I forgot to tell you, Captain 


Neville has seen Ernest Kingsford several 


'times, and he says he is so much improved ; 
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and that reminds me, have they heard from 
him at the Cedars? 

“Yes, indeed, they have had a most cheer- 
ing letter, and really,” said Mary, putting her 
hand in her pocket as she spoke, “events 
have so crowded upon one another since the 
morning that I have quite forgotten to open 
Miss Gray’s letter.” 

“Well, it is a wonder for you to forget,” 
said Eva ; “I suppose, however, it will be full 
of India and Florence as usual,” she added, 
as Mary broke the seal and glanced over its, 
pages. 

As she did so a small closed envelope fell 
into her lap; glancing at it she seized it 
hastily, and put it into her pocket, but not be- | 
fore Eva had seen the word “ private,” strongly | 
underlined, written above the address. 

In silence she continued her work ; even 
had Eva been curious by nature, which she | 
was not, still her good taste would have pre- | 
vented her from appearing even to wish to 
discover what Miss Gray evidently intended 
to be concealed. Added to this, the secret 
missive came from India; yet she could not 
help pondering on its probable contents, while 
her sister read the letter to herself, her usual 
plan now with letters from India before read- 
ing them aloud. 

“Something about Ernest Kingsford, no 
doubt,” thought Eva. “Oh, dear, I hope 
there is not another letter in that one for me 
to worry poor Mary,” but the sigh that 
followed seemed to imply that the thought 
was worrying Evelyn Forrester already. 

After, as Eva imagined, a most unreason- 
able time, Mary arranged the rustling leaves 
of the foreign paper, with their closely written 
and crossed contents, and placed them in 
Eva’s lap. 

“It is a most interesting letter, Eva dear; 
do you know Miss Gray almost makes me 
wish to live in India, her description of a 
moonlight evening is quite enchanting. The 
evening Ermest Kingsford last dined with 
them—but read for yourself, dear. Miss 
Gray’s letter confirms all that Ellen told me 
to-day. I think if you had been at home she 
would have read portions of Ernest’s letter to 
you, but I dare say you will see her to- 
morrow, and then you will be able to compare 
notes.” 

A feeling she could scarcely define pre- 
vented Mrs. Forrester from taking out the 
small note with such an ominous endorse- 
ment while Eva was present; but she con- 
trolled any sign of impatience and remained 
silently working while Eva read. 

Miss Gray’s descriptions, not only of the 





| 


| 





country, the manners, the heathenism, and 
her joyful hopes that the mutiny was approach- 
ing its termination, were sufficiently pleasing 
to make Eva forget any uncomfortable sensa- 
tions. More than once, however, an unguarded 
remark about Florence made Eva flush as she 
read ; “ Was dear Florence learning to love 
Ernest Kingsford ?”’ she asked herself; “ and 
would his engagement to another release 
her?” “No, a thousand times no,” was the 
mental reply, and again she sighed. 

Mary heard this second sigh as she had 
heard the first, and knew that something was 
troubling her little sister. The letter burnt in 
her pocket ; might not its contents tend to 
clear away these clouds. She determined, 
however, to wait till the sound of the gong to 
prepare for dinner. 

“What a delightful letter,” said Eva, pre- 
sently, as she folded and returned it, ‘Charles 
will like to read it I am quite sure ; Miss Gray 
writes more like a man than a woman.” 

“‘ Not very complimentary to your own sex, 
Eva dear,” said Mary, laughing. 

“T am not saying it is preferable to a 
woman’s letter,” replied Eva, “and I am sure 
few men could write such a letter as that ; but 
Miss Gray is so concise, she says so much in 
few words, and that to me is the most difficult 
thing in the world.” 

“No doubt, Eva, and you are a true 
woman ; but we will not discuss Miss Gray 
any longer; suppose you go and fetch baby 
for a little while ; I know she is awake, because 
I can hear nurse walking up and down the 
room with her. Send her to have her tea 
with the other servants, Eva,” she added, 
hastily, as the young girl ran eagerly to comply 
with her sister’s wishes. 


For the next hour the pretty ways and © 


growing intelligence of the little one quite 
diverted Eva’s mind from India and its affairs ; 
and when the gong sounded and nurse came 
in, she carried her baby niece up-stairs to 
the nursery herself, singing and laughing 
merrily as she went with all sad thoughts 
forgotten. 

Presently Mary followed them up-stairs, and 
quickly making the slight change necessary 
for her appearance at dinner, she locked the 
outer door of her dressing-room, feeling at last 
quite alone. Then she took the letter from 
her pocket, seated herself, and opened the 
small envelope—a closely written note fell out, 
the contents of which we will lay before the 
reader. No wonder they perplexed and sur- 
prised our friend Mary Forrester. 

“T feel that I ought to write you a few lines 
privately, my dear friend, not only for the 
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sake of Florence, but also on Eva’s account. of these youthful fancies being passed over 
I am not so prejudiced in favour of my own | or set aside in maturer age ; and Eva was so 
opinion as to suppose I cannot be mistaken, | very young, she might no doubt soon forget. 
but during the short time I spent at Wood. | But that would not alter the fact of Ernest 
ford before leaving England, I could not) Kingsford’s conduct in winning the affections 
resist the impression that Ernest Kingsford | of one young girl, and then setting her aside 
was much attracted by your little Eva, and with indifference to make love to another. 
trying to win her affections ; and now I have |I trust and hope, dear friend, that my sus- 
the same impression with regard to our dear | picions are groundless, yet may I ask you to 
Florence, and it makes me very anxious. |write just a few lines by the next mail to 
“Understand me, dear Mrs. Forrester, I | relieve my anxiety ?” 
have seen a great deal of Ernest Kingsford; We can understand the painful dilemma 
during the last few months, especially after | in which this letter placed Mary Forrester. 
his dangerous illness, and my opinion of him | She read it over more than once; she felt it 
has greatly changed since I met him at Wood-| was not a subject on which she could consult 
ford. He appears much improved in every|her husband, and it was not till she heard 
way, and his character for straightforward and | his footstep on the stairs as he went to his 
trustworthy conduct must be appreciated by | dressing-room that she could rouse herself 
those in command. This fact removes my from perplexed thought. 
greatest objection to him, formed, perhaps,| In spite of Eva’s assurances and her evident 
too hastily while in his company at Woodford. | dislike to hear or to speak of the past in 
But he then seemed to me not all true, and/connection with Ernest Kingsford, Mary 
apparently too much wrapped up in self to | felt convinced that something had been said 
hesitate at any means for its gratification. on his part which Eva for some reason could 
Still I know how much poor Mrs. Kingsford | not or would not explain. She was indignant 
indulged her children, especially the two elder at the thought that he might follow the same 
ones, and I make every allowance for them. line of conduct to dear Florence Maynard, 
Poor Julia, she has indeed had a painful | and, unfortunately, she had not much faith in 
awakening to the truth ‘that no man liveth|the change in character spoken of by Miss 
for himself.’ We have not seen Ernest since ; Gray. 
we received from you an account of the| At all events let the consequences be what 
accident, but he knows it by this time, and they might, she would write the truth as far 
this sad event, added to his own narrow |as she knew, and leave Miss Gray to form 
escape with life, may arouse him to a sense of| her own opinion. Firm in this resolve, she 
the duties we owe one to another. rose at the sound of her husband’s voice, 
“ After giving you this opinion of Ernest | and accompanied him to the dinner table. 
Kingsford, you will not be surprised at my) Yet while she excited herself to make the 
asking you to be candid with me about Eva. | little social party as happy as usual, the 
At present, I believe, that Florence is quite | fact of what she had to write pressed heavily 
free from any sentiment towards him, but /on her heart; the more so because she could 
girlish friendship; yet there is talk of his | not speak of it to either Charles or Frank, 
spending some time with us at Simla, and the | and certainly not to Eva. ; 
liking of the young people for each other) If Ernest Kingsford had really said any- 
may increase. |thing to Eva to cause her evident reticence 
“Ernest Kingsford is also, I can perceive,|and indignation, then he deserved to be 
a favourite with Mr. Maynard, and if the punished ; but she could not endure that such 
young man asks her of her father, he will no| punishment should be inflicted through her 
doubt seek to know my opinion of him. At| hands. 
present I am, I confess, prepossessed in his; And yet it was necessary to make Ernest 
favour ; but dear Mrs. Forrester, if anything | Kingsford’s repentance complete. A sin may 
should have passed between him and Eva, or|be committed in a moment of temptation. 
if he has in any way gained upon her childish | It may be repented of truly. Forgiveness may 
affections, or entangled her with an engage-| be sought, and we know never be sought in 
ment, both for the sake of Florence and the | vain, but the consequences of the sin are 
dear child herself, all further acquaintance|seldom averted. We have numerous in- 
must be at an end between Ernest Kingsford | stances of this in the Bible. Ernest Kings- 
and my precious Florence. My heart thrills|ford’s folly and selfishness were about to 
with pain at the thought of causing dear Eva|meet the punishment which he now knew 
any unhappiness ; the world may think nothing they deserved. 
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Yet, after all, had he really understood the|knew God had still some mission for her, to 
| value of an open, truthful, and candid|now all her hopes for selfish happiness on us 
| acknowledgment of his error and sin, he might | earth were quite cut off. I wonder what it at 
| have been spared the consequences; this| will be. She can work, and paint, and draw, " 
| however he had yet to learn. and write. She is writing a letter now to sh 
Dr. Forrester was called out to a patient | Ernest, and oh, Eva, I forgot to tell you there ar 
| late that evening, and Mary took the oppor-|was such a nice letter from him yesterday, 
| tunity of answering Miss Gray quietly in her|and one to dear Julia, so different from all 
| own room. She wrote as favourably of|his other letters; | am sure he must be as mi 
| Ernest as she could with truth; indeed the|much changed as she is. He had my letter he 
| strongest point against him only rested on/jtelling of her accident just before the storm- yo 
| her own convictions and were not proved |ing of Lucknow, and he could not answer it till | ye: 
| facts, owing to Eva’s silence. But these con- | after that was over. He and Colonel Maitland | 
| victions, however vague, she could not con-|and Captain Neville met at Lucknow, but he | mi 
| scientiously withhold. did not see much of them, and you may sup- | I 

And so the letter was written ; not, however, | pose how the news of poor Julia’s accident | 
| without a prayer for guidance, for Mary’s| upset him in the midst of the excitement of | he 
| heart ached in the act, yet she could not hope | fighting, for he has not quite recovered his | ev 
| to sleep that night unless it were done. strength since the attack upon him at | br 
Calcutta.” | yo 
CHAPTER XXXV.—DYING WORDS, “I dare say not,” said Eva, “but how | of 
pleasant it must have been for him to stay | wl 
| EVELYN ForRESTER rose next morning with| with the Maynards at Garden Reach when de 
| a certainty in her mind that some difficulty | he was recovering ; Florence and Miss Gray th 
| had arisen respecting Ernest Kingsford, fear-|speak of him so kindly, he was there again th 
ing yet almost longing for Mary to speak to | in December.” | mi 
| her on the subject. But now more than} Ellen turned and looked earnestly in Eva’s | br 
| ever Mary’s lips were sealed. face. | - 
| She was evidently restless and ill at ease,| “Eva dear,” she said, “Iam going to ask | de 
and at length, about ten o'clock, she said, | you a question ; will you mind answering me | di 
| “Mary, I think I will go and ask Ellen to | truthfully?” pa 
| walk with me for an hour before Mrs. Neville| ‘I will answer any question you ask me,” are 
| comes ; I feel as if I could not settle to any- | said Eva, but a flush rose to her cheek as she gr 
_ thing.” looked at her friend with her large grey eyes, 
| _ “Do, my dear,” she replied, “and if Mrs. |in which truth and candour were clearly ex- mi 
| Kingsford can spare Ellen bring her home| pressed. th 

to lunch.” “Eva dear, tell me, did you ever care for his 

Eva was cordially welcomed at the Cedars, | my brother Ernest ?” to 

and in a very short time the two girls were| “Yes,” was the reply, “I liked him very ev 

wandering through the forest and talking|much as a friend, but not enough to marry da 

more soberly than girls in their teens often|him Ellen, if that is what you mean ; besides, 

do. dear Ellen, I was only fifteen when I last saw | El 
“ How wonderfully Julia bears up under all | your brother, and much too young to think of WwW 

her troubles,” said Ellen, “she is so calm| being married.” | 

this morning, and looking forward to seeing} Ellen laughed. “Ah Evy, I remember m¢ 

Mrs. Neville and hearing her son’s letter} when I was at school, all my wish was that qu 

almost with pleasure. Oh, Eva, you can’t|you should marry my brother, and don’t you 

think how dreadful she was for the first |remember telling me that you didn’t mean to | Ne 

month after her accident.” be married for ages, and I said that perhaps | an 

“No wonder,” replied Eva, “only think | Ernest would wait ages for you.” no 

what a shocking thing it must be not to be able!“ Yes, I remember,” said Eva, laughing in | ca 
to move or walk and be so helpless, after| return, “but he won’t wait ages for me now, | ste 
having been considered so handsome and {I know that ; so I am not to be your sister, | no 
accomplished as your sister, and so young | afterall.” at 
_ too.” Ellen was about to reply, but the last few Ev 
|. “Yes, I know,” said Ellen sadly, “but oh, | words uttered by Eva silenced her. At last tor 
__ isn’t she patient and gentle now, and her face | she said. 
' looks lovely. She told the dear old rector} “Oh, well, you are young enough yet, Eva ; 
| yesterday, when he called to see her that she | and as for me I think I shall make up my mind 
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to be an old:maid: they are dear, loving, | trol in this kind friend as in Mrs. Forrester, 
useful creatures sometimes.’’ She looked | but she carried the weight of age, experience, 
at her watch as she spoke and exclaimed—|and personal sorrow in her words of comfort ; 
“ Half past eleven! Oh, we must turn, Eva, I} which Mary lacked, and when she read the 
should like to be at home when Mrs. Neville | account from her son’s letter of the last hours 
arrives ; when does she expect her son?” [of Horace Maitland her voice did not falter, 














** Next month,”’ said Eva, shortly. |as dear Mary's would have done; and she 
{would pause in her reading and soothe her 
|listener with comforting and encouraging re- 
|marks. “I must ask you, dear mother,” 
| wrote the young soldier, “to take this account 
|of dear Horace Maitland’s last hours to Julia 
Kingsford, and read it to her yourself, if she 
can bearit. ‘Tell her not to grieve for me,’ 
he said, ‘her letter and Mrs. Forrester’s were 
all I needed to make me happy, even in the 
prospect of death. Tell her that the accident 
and its consequences were sent to her in love 
by a loving Father. If she should recover and 
enjoy renewed health, I know she will devote 
her future life to His service, and employ her 
time, her talents, and her money for the good 
of others, not for herself; if her recovery is 
hopeless, and her life is shortened, then our 
parting will be only for a brief period, and 
we shall meet again where nothing can cause 
sorrow, separation, or death.’” 

‘I have tried to remember the sum of what 
| dear Horace said,” continued the writer, “ but 
the words were uttered at intervals and with 
difficulty. ‘Towards the last he sent his dying 
love to all friends at Woodford, to Mrs. 
Forrester especially. His last words were,— 
‘Tell dear Julia to meet me in heaven.’ I 
have also a ring containing his hair, which I 
hope to bring home with me, and he made me 
promise as I took it from his finger, to put it 
on Miss Kingsford’s finger myself; which, if 
God grants me health and a safe journey, I 
hope to do. The ship in which we sail will 
arrive in England about the first week in 
April. Oh, how glad I shall be to set foot 
again in dear old England, and visit all 
the dear friends with whom I made such 
pleasant acquaintance just before I was 
ordered to leave. The old Manor House 
will, I expect, appear lovely in its spring 
dress when IJ arrive, and I cannot help look- 
ing forward to a happy summer, dear mother. 
Life’s paths are not all thorny, and if we 


They walked on in ‘silence for some 
minutes, and then Eva said suddenly, “J can’t 
help thinking of poor Colonel Maitland ; do 
you remember the day we met him and 
Captain Neville at Brighton?” 

‘Yes, and the tall young captain was very 
much struck with my quiet little friend Eva ; 
I could see that.” 

And Ellen could see also as she looked in 
her friend’s face that the clear cheeks flushed 
even more deeply than at the mention of her 
brother Ernest. On their way home these 
youthful hearts were reminded of the approach 
of spring by the bloom, if it may be so called, 
which gives a purplish shade, almost like the 
down on the cheek of a plum, to the bark of 
the forest trees,—“ I cannot help feeling glad 
that spring is coming,” said Ellen, “in the 
midst of all our sorrow ; and things are looking 
brighter,—the mutiny is over; Ernest is pro- 
moted; dear Julia is changed; and, Eva 
dear, it almost makes me happy to see her so 
different, especially as she suffers but little 
pain, and | am sure dear papa and mamma 
are getting reconciled, although they did 
grieve dreadfully at first.” 

“And I mean to look forward to Christ- 
mas,” said Eva, “as well as the summer and 
the long vacation. Frank will have finished 
his terms by that time, and I hope be called 
to the bar, whatever that may mean. At all 
events I know he won’t be shut up day after 
day with his old, musty law books.” 

“There is Mrs. Neville’s carriage,” cried 
Ellen, as they turned into the high road to 
Woodford ; “let us make haste, Eva.”’ 

** Mary told me to ask you to go home with 
me to lunch,” said Eva, as they walked on 
quickly. 

“Oh no, dear Eva, don’t ask me. Mrs. 
Neville will most likely lunch at our house, | 
and I must be there ; I am the eldest daughter 
now,” she continued sadly, “and mamma! 
cannot do without me. Why cannot you 
stay with us?” To this, however, Eva would | 
not agree, and as they approached the Cedars, | 
at which Mrs. Neville’s carriage now stood, | 
Eva parted from her friend and walked on| 
towards home. 
_ Ellen Kingsford never forgot Mrs. Neville’s | 
interview with Julia, at which she was present. 
There was as much gentleness and self con-| 


‘could only trace a Father’s hand in every 


sorrow, how often that sorrow would be 


turned into joy.” 

“Dear Mrs. Neville,” said Julia, as the 
kind lady folded the letter and placed her 
hand on the long slender finger of the invalid, 
“the letter and your kind words have done 
me so much good. My dear Horace is right 
—I shall live, I trust, to carry out his wishes. 
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I know what he would have advised had he 
lived, and that I will do. When I think of 
the future his words will give me new energy, 
and I almost feel thankful that I have been 
so afflicted.” 

“<Tt is good for me that I have been 
afflicted,’ said the poet king,” was Mrs. 
Neville’s reply, as she rose, saying, “I must 
leave you now, my dear, you have had quite 
enough excitement ; yet indeed you may well 
be happy at the prospect of being a blessing to 
others, which in the time of your health and 
prosperity would have been to you impossible.” 

“ Indeed, indeed it would,” she replied, as 
Mrs. Neville stooped and kissed the pale 
cheek. “ You are going to see the Forresters, 
are you not ?”’ she asked, as her friend turned 
to go. 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Will you read the letter to them, and oh, 
would you allow Miss Neville to copy out for 
me the extracts you have read to-day, that I 
may keep them by me always.” 

“J will, my dear, I will; it shall be done for 
you before I leave Woodford ; but, indeed, I 
ought not to stay any longer for your own 
sake ; I will remain with your dear parents 
and sister a little while, and I will see you 
again before I go.” 

Martha, who was now installed as faithful 
personal attendant upon Miss Kingsford, 
came forward to offer her the stimulant she 
so needed after such an exciting visit; and 
Ellen, after kissing her sister, followed Mrs. 
Neville down-stairs to the dining-room. 

It was nearly three o’clock when Mrs. 
Neville made her appearance at Fairfield, so 
that her stay was necessarily short. But 
Mary and Eva listened with deep interest 
and many tears to the contents of the letter, 
and to Mrs. Neville’s account of Julia’s re- 
newed energy, which the last words of Horace 
Maitland had aroused. 

“She has something to work for now, some 
object in view, Mrs. Forrester,” said Mrs. 
Neville, “whether she live long or die young 
her life will be comparatively happy ; I assure 
you the visit has cheered me more than any- 
thing could have done since the news of the 
death of Colonel Maitland. Truly, he being 
dead yet speaketh.” 

While Mrs. Neville and Mary talked, 
Laura Neville, who seemed to think of 
nothing but the return of her brother, drew 
Eva to the window, and spoke with so much 
cheerfulness of the pleasant summer which 
was coming, that Eva’s spirits rose above the 
sad present to the happy future, as youthful 
hearts so readily will. 





“ Arthur is such a dear kind brother,” 
said Laura, “he never minds what trouble 
he takes to make mamma and me happy, 
and now I have you for a friend it will 
be better still;” and so Laura continued 
to talk with the simplicity of a child, 
and Eva listened, even while conscious 
that in the talk of this girl of weak intellect 
many things were uttered in reference to her 
brother which were never intended to reach 
her ears. But after the mother and daughter 
had driven away from the door, the recollec- 
tion of these foolish remarks made her blush 
deeply, even when alone, and produced a 
kind of satisfied feeling in her heart, only, 
however, to last till a sudden rush of pain 
and regret brought that last evening of Ernest 
Kingsford’s stay in England to her memory 
with full force, followed by a cry in her heart, 
sometimes uttered aloud. 

“Ah, if [could only talk to dear Mary about 
it and tell her all—” 

Some of my readers may say, “ but I would 
have told her in spite of Ernest Kingsford and 
all the promises.” Wait, dear reader, till the 
end; you will have to wonder still more at 
Eva’s firmness, the truth will come out at last. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE PHANTOM HORSEMAN. 


May, bright and beautiful to the young, 
who revel in the warm sunlight, and glory inthe 
clear blue sky without a cloud. Little mat- 
ters it to them that the blue atmosphere, and 
the unclouded sky derive their beauty and 
clearness from the east wind, and great is 
their surprise when they see grandmamma 
drawing her shawl closer round her shoulders 
and complaining with a shiver of that “ terri- 
ble east wind.” 

To the young and healthy, there is blue 
sky, bright sunshine, and sweetly scented 
flowers ; what do they care for a wind which 
only seems to spread freshness and perfume 
on every side. 

Evelyn Forrester, with her dear friend 
Ellen were out walking together in the forest 
on such a morning as we have described. 
The young girls on starting from the Cedars 
had listened with incredulity to the warning 
voice of the colonel. 

“You will find the wind very cold, young 
ladies,” he had said, “I advise you to wrap 
up well;” but before turning into the forest- 
shaded paths they had laughed at his fears, 
for the first walk to the end of the Woodford 
high road, in the full sunshine, made them 
throw off their wraps and complain of the heat. 

But under shadow of the trees, which 
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other,” already concealed the sun with their thick | appearance, to two lonely maidens in Epping 
rouble foliage, they quickly found a difference.| Forest, of a phantom horseman riding furi- 
lappy, Absence of sunshine and an east wind blow-| ously to meet them and then mysteriously 
it will ing between the branches and trunks quickly | disappearing,” and, Eva as she spoke began 
tinued made them draw the wraps more closely, |to retrace her steps, followed by Ellen, who 
child, which they had thrown off with almost a/was laughing immoderately. 
scious feeling of vexation at having brought such; “Stop Eva, pray don’t walk so fast,” she 
tellect unnecessary clothing. exclaimed, as soon as she could recover her 
to her “T am glad I took papa’s advice,” said | breath. 
reach Ellen, at last, as she tied her woollen com-| “I must,” cried Eva, “the phantom horse- 
ughter forter, “I declare Iam reminded of the fable | man, or at least the consequences of his sud- 
ollec- about the sun, the wind, and the traveller; if|den appearance have chilled me from head 
blush I had worn my cloak I should certainly have | to foot, and I shall not recover till I get back 
ced a drawn it more closely round me to-day to | into the sunshine. ” 
only, defy old Boreas.” | It was no doubt a wise resolve of Eva’s, 
F pain || ‘This is not old Boreas,” said Eva, laugh-|for the rapid pace at which the two girls 
irnest || ing, “he was god of the north wind, not of | walked restored circulation, and on reaching 
emory || the east.” |the high road leading to Woodford the hot 
heart, || “ Oh, never mind,” she replied, “ perhaps | sun completed the cure. 
it was Boreas in the fable. At all events it} When they recovered breath enough to 
about || proves that the old folks are wiser than we/ speak, Ellen said, “I am more glad than I 
| are,—age brings experience, no doubt. But,|can tell you, Eva, that our friend on horse- 
would || Eva, how came you to be so very wise, there | back took the other road.” 
d and are no old people at your house ?” | You won’t allow then that he vanished ?” 
ll the || “Ah, you forget my brother Charles,” said | said Eva. 
re at || Eva, ‘‘he has the practical knowledge if not; “No, most assuredly not ; the gentleman I 
t last. || the experience ; he says that many constitu- | saw approaching us is a reality, not a 
| tions in England are ruined by the young | shadow, I am happy to say.” 
=MAN. } people throwing off their winter clothing too “Who is it, Ellen ; won’t you tell me?”’ 
|| soon, because the sun is shining, and he| “Not now, Eva, you can add this to 
oung, || warned me this morning just as your papa did | your legend of the ‘ Phantom horseman,’ for 
inthe || you.” |his name must for some hours be shrouded 
mat- || “ There’s a gentleman coming on _ horse-| in mystery.” ; 
, and back,” exclaimed Ellen suddenly, “don’t let) “ You are walking fast now,I think,” said 
| and him see us, Eva,” and she drew Eva back| Eva, who began to have some suspicion of 
at 1s among the trees. ‘the name Ellen concealed, and therefore 
mma “Why, what’s the matter, Ellen?” she| made no reply to her remarks. 
ders cried in wonder, “is it any one you know,| “ Yes,” said Ellen, “I am walking fast, I 
terri- or that you don’t wish to meet ?” |want to reach home quickly for certain 
“TI do know who it is, and I do not wish! reasons ; will you come and lunch with us?” 
blue to meet him now, at all events,” she said;; Ellen asked the question cordially, and yet 
ented and she drew Eva still farther from the road, | if her friend had accepted the invitation it 
rhich to her still greater surprise. | would have spoiled a little pleasant surprise 
ume “Why, Ellen, what eyes you must have to|which she had arranged for Eva. It had 
: see at such a distance!” remarked Eva/|already been nearly frustrated in the forest, 
riend presently, as the two girls stood listening for and therefore when Eva expressed her inten- 
or est the sound of the horse’s hoofs. |tion of returning home through the fields, 
ibed. But they waited in vain ; instead of drawing | and said “no” gently to Ellen’s question, she 
-dars nearer the sound gradually receded, till no- | not only delighted her friend, but fell at once 
ning thing was heard but the rustling of the wind | into the innocent snare she had laid for her. 
through the foliage, and the full tide of song! They parted at the turnstile which led 
oung and ‘twitter with which our “feathered from the village to Forrester’s lane, always a 
wrap friends” were hailing the spring and prepar-| favourite summer walk over two or three fields, 
rest- ing for summer. “ May I move now?” asked | and much the shortest way. — 3 
ears, Eva, at last, “for you are giving me a practi-| After a friendly parting, in which Ellen’s 
ford cal illustration of the power of an east wind, | sparkling eyes and beaming smiles quite 
hem and after all this we may as well return| astonished Eva, she entered the field while 
neat. quickly and alarm the superstitious in the vil-| Ellen stood for a few moments watching her 
hich lage by a full and particular account of the|as she walked steadily on in the blazing sun- 
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shine, and at a much slower pace than that 
in which they had reached the village. 

“She will enter Forrester’s-lane at the end 
farthest from the house,” said Ellen to her- 
self, “ I should like to be there of all things. 
I would follow her now if I dared, but she 
is sure to hear my footsteps and look round, 
although she evidently is in such a brown 
study; what a little wise, thoughtful puss she 
is! I am so glad there is nothing really between 
Ernest and dear Eva now he is thinking of 
Florence, I know she would not utter an un- 
truth, but yet I am puzzled. Poor old Ernest, 
I wish he was more truthful and candid. Oh 


struggling with his bridle the veritable Sultan 
himself turned to greet his old friend, Evelyn 
Forrester. 

“‘ Why, you dear old fellow,” she exclaimed, 
coming near to him and loosening the rein 
that he might welcome her more easily. 
“ Where did you come from?” and she took 
his head between her hands while he placed 
it almost caressingly against her shoulder and 
whinnied with joy and pleasure at meeting her 
again. While she stood thus petting the 
animal, who remembered. her so well, her 
thoughts went rapidly back to that sad day 
since which nearly eight months had _ passed. 





dear, what troubles are caused in the world by | She recalled her regret when she had heard that 
these people who have such large bumps of| the colonel had determined to sell Sultan ; yet 
sensitiveness.”” | she could not wonder at his decision, and her 
Ellen judged rightly from Eva’s walk and | sorrow arose not from the prospect of never 
attitude ; she was in a brown study, she had| riding him again, for that she knew would be 
placed her own construction upon Ellen’s| impossible, but she so feared he might meet 
manner in the forest. The horseman who | with unkind treatment from strangers. 
had been seen advancing was, no doubt, Cap-| But George did not forget his friend Eva, 
tain Neville on his way to the Cedars, and| he came to Fairfield one evening purposely 
she asked herself why she had refused Ellen’s | to tell her that Sultan was sold toa gentleman 
invitation to lunch. for his daughter whose health required gentle 
She knew well that she was always wel-| horse exercise, and he knew who would be 
come, and it was not the first time she had| kind to him. All this Eva remembered, and 
done so when Captain Neville was visiting | now here was Sultan at her brother's gate with 
the Kingsfords, and why? “ Ah,” thought Eva, | a gentleman’s saddle on his back ; what could 
‘‘ T have heaps of reasons, I don’t care to meet | it mean. . 





Captain Neville, sometimes his manner puts | 
me in mind of the ways and doings of Emest | 
Kingsford, but, oh, it is so different—I could | 
never speak so freely to Captain Neville, and | 


Although these thoughts passed rapidly, 
the moments they occupied made Sultan im- 
patient. 

“Why, you old pet,” exclaimed Eva, sud- 


I don’t think I could ever feel so angry with|denly awaking from her reverie, “you are 
him as I did with Ernest that night.” And | expecting your apple, I’ll go and fetch you one 
with this thought came another question, the | this minute, and find out who you belong to.” 





answer to which in Eva’s heart brought a| 
rush of colour to her cheeks, and caused her | 
to quicken her pace as if she would run| 
away from the silent confession. | 

At the end of the field entering Forrester’s- | 
lane another turnstile presented itself, through 
which Eva passed. Fairfield. House stood 
about half-way down the lane, and Eva’s eyes 
were quickly attracted to a horse bearing a 
gentleman’s saddle and fastened to the gate 
by the bridle. He stood obliquely across 
the footway and partly in the road, with his 
head towards the other end of the lane, and 
under the shadow of a large horse chestnut 
tree now in full blossom. ; 

“What a beautiful horse!” thought Eva 
as she approached. ‘I wonder whose it is.” 

A few paces nearer, and as she distinguished 
the black shining coat she exclaimed, “ why 
it is exactly like Sultan.” 

At the word, and the sound of footsteps, the 
ears of the animal were thrown back, and 





Tightening Sultan’s bridle, Eva rushed in. 
James was passing to the dining-room with a 
tray. 

“Whose horse is that at the door?” she 
asked. She could not see as she stood in the 
porch, that a young girl’s face was peeping 
out of the morning-room door, while her 
shaking head and warning finger enjoined the 
footman to be silent. 

The next moment the door was thrown wide 
open, and a tall gentleman with a lady on 
each side of him entered the hall and con- 
fronted the astonished Eva, with the words: 
“That horse at the gate is mine, Miss 
Forrester ; I purchased him last week, and I 
hope you approve of my bargain.” 

“I am rather doubtful of Eva’s approval, 
Captain Neville,” said Ellen, “ Why she has 
already named you “The Phantom Horse- 
man” of Epping Forest. ‘“ You should have 
heard what a pretty little romance she made 
up to alarm the superstitious old women of 
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Woodford ; I almost wish you could have 
been there to hear her.” 

“1 wish I had been there,” was the cap- 
tain’s reply in a marked tone. 

“Indeed I am very glad you were not,” re- 
plied Ellen, “ You would have spoilt all the 
fun ; why, we have been watching the meeting 
of Eva with Sultan and the recognition from 
the morning-room window, my plan succeeded 
admirably.” 

“And now you will remain to lunch, | 
Captain Neville,” said Mary, who pitied Eva’s 
evident confusion, “and let me order Sultan | 
to be taken care of.” 

The remark was as successful as Mary 
could wish; before Captain Neville could 
reply, Eva exclaimed,— 

“Not yet, please, Mary, I promised Sultan 
an apple and he is waiting for it; there are 
some I suppose in the store-room ?” and she 
turned towards the servants’ offices as she 
spoke, 

“ Stay, Eva dear, you will find one on the 
dining-room sideboard,” said Mary. Away ran 
Eva, glad to escape. Mary during her absence 
easily prevailed upon Captain Neville and 
Ellen to remain to lunch. 

But when Sultan turned at Eva’s footstep 
and took the apple from her hands as in olden 
times, so many memories pressed upon her 
heart, that as the groom appeared to lead the 
horse to the stable, she ran round through 
the garden gate where we once saw her feed- 
ing the denizens of the poultry-yard, and con- 
trived unseen to reach her own room by the 
servants’ staircase. 

She was foolishly ashamed of the tears | 
which these old memories had excited. 

Eva, however, had too much good sense 
and self-possession to allow her to forget what 
was due to her sister’s guests ; she made her 
appearance presently. when the gong sounded, 
and joined in the conversation with her 
accustomed ease, 

Perhaps we should not quite say accus- 
tomed ease, for Eva had been educated in 
the school of simplicity and naturalness ; of | 
the conventionalities which teach women to| 
shroud their inmost feelings, and, in fact, to| 
act the hypocrite, she was totally ignorant. | 

In the past, when quite a child, this natural | 
manner and absence of reserve had led her to | 
comply with Ernest Kingsford’s exacting re- | 
quirements. The awakening had _ been| 
abrupt, and studied reserve was the result ; 
but Evelyn Forrester was still young and would 
fain have hidden from the whole world, and 
above all from Captain Neville himself, the 
growing pleasure she felt in his society. 





She fancied every one would discover her 
secret; she knew not that the modest 
womanly reserve, which was now one of 
her greatest charms, would have effectually 
prevented Captain Neville from acting as 
Ernest Kingsford had done, even had not his 
own high sense of honour and rectitude been 
alone sufficient. 

During the afternoon the wind veered 
round to the south, soft fleecy clouds floated 
over the sky, and the air felt warm and balmy 
as June. 

*“‘T have not seen the extent of your garden 
yet, Miss Forrester,” said Captain Neville, as 
they stood looking from the dining-room 
window. ‘“ May I ask you to show it to 
me? You have a splendid croquet ground, I 
can see so far as that.” 

“We have not commenced croquet this 
summer,” said Mary, “I believe our little 
nursery pet is responsible for this neglect.” 

“Oh, that reminds me,” he exclaimed 
hastily, “ I had the strictest orders from my 
sister to make due inquiries for the baby, and 
I believe I therefore must ask to be intro- 
duced to the young lady,” he added, laughing. 

“¢ Shall I fetch her?” asked Eva, innocently, 
unaware that Mrs. Neville had described to 
her son the appearance of Eva and her little 
niece on their first visit. 

Baby has very much improved since then, 
and when she made her début in the arms of 
her young aunt, Captain Neville could realize 
even more fully than his mother had done, 
the picture she had described. 

On being introduced to the tall bearded 
soldier, baby turned naturally to her aunt for 
protection. The pretty dimpled arms went 
round her neck, the fair face was pressed 
against Eva’s clear cheek, the golden curls 
mingled with her dark hair, and the blue eyes 
glanced. furtively at the stranger who claimed 
their acquaintance. 

The earnest look of Arthur Neville brought 
a heightened flush to Eva’s face. Mary 
observed the uneasy expression. 

“ Eva, my dear,” she said, “go and put on 
your garden hat and find Ellen; I will intro- 
duce baby to Captain Neville while you are 
gone.” 

Not many minutes afterwards the young 
soldier and the two girls were exploring the 
garden—now in its full spring beauty ; and 
Eva feeling more at ease, talked pleasantly, 
and answered all his questions frankly. 

Presently Ellen called Eva to a short dis- 
tance in advance and said in a hurried 
whisper, “ Eva dear, I’m going home, I’ve 
wished Mrs. Forrester good-bye, don’t say 
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a word to Captain Neville. I can go home 
alone, we can walk up the garden together, 
and then I can leave you without remark.” 

The captain himself unintentionally caused 
Ellen’s departure to be unnoticed, 

“Miss Forrester,” he said, “when do you 
feed your feathered friends? I should like to 
be introduced to them.” 

“Generally about an hour before sunset,” 
she replied, “but I need not wait till then if 


the great gates, when Captain Neville ad- 
vanced to assist her. 

“T am afraid I must refuse your kind help, | 
Captain Neville,” she said, “ I have no doubt | 
the other side is besieged by a large army 
who wish to gain admittance ; they know I 
am here, and they never seem satisfied.” 

Eva spoke with some of the vivacity of 
olden times; this phase of her character was 
new to Arthur Neville, she appeared so child- 





you would like to see the performance; I 
assure you they are always ready.” 

“ No doubt of it,” he replied, and then as | 
she led the way across the croquet lawn to the | 
garden door in the wall, Ellen made her 
escape, and they entered the farmyard alone. 

In a moment the whole assembly flocked 
around Eva, and Captain Neville stood and 
watched her management of the wild hungry 
creatures with great amusement. After satisfy- 
ing the poultry she contrived to open the 
large gates wide enough to admit her com- 
panion and herself to the outer lawn, and 
sitting down on the old mounting block she 
was almost immediately nearly smothered | 
with pigeons. 

The process of feeding them one by one) 
with a pea, quite upset the Captain’s gravity, | 
and Eva, unable to restrain her own laughter, | 
stopped short in her performance, to the| 
evident surprise of her pensioners, especially | 
when the whole contents of the bag were 
emptied unrestrainedly among them. 

Half ashamed of the merry laugh which 
she had always checked in the presence of 
gentlemen since Ernest Kingsford’s last even- | 
ing, she rose hastily, and was about to open 








like, and her grey eyes looked up in his so 
trusting and unconscious, that the words he 
longed to say trembled on his lips. She had 
her hand on the key of the gate as she 
stood. 

“May I not help you in such a trifle as 


this ?” he said, “pray trust me, I will keep out 


the besiegers.” 

He took her hand gently from the key as 
he spoke, and though he had kept back the 
words which he determined not to utter till 
he had spoken to her brother, yet he could 
not resist the impulse that made him raise it 
to his lips. 

Dropping it again quickly, he said, “ For- 
give me, Miss Forrester,” and before Eva 
could recover from her surprise, he had un- 
locked the gate, driven back the besiegers, 
and led her through to the lawn entrance. 

In less than half an hour Arthur Neville 
was on his way home, and the quick, easy 
trot of Sultan did not interfere with his 
thoughts. 

That evening, he told his mother of his 
intention to write to Dr. Forrester and ask 
him for his sister, and the mother gladly con- 
curred in his decision. 








AN AUTUMN 


RAMBLE AMONG THE OLD CASTLES 


AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 


Part NINE.—BERKELEY CASTLE. 


THE number of genuine feudal castles now| 
remaining is small, a circumstance owing in 
a great measure to the edicts of the Parlia- 
ment in 1647, and to the orders of their 
redoubtable master, Oliver Cromwell, who 
issued general instructions that these for- 
tresses were to be “slighted.” Among the 
few remaining medizeval fortresses, Berkeley 
Castle is, from its historical associations, one 
of the most interesting; and it probably owes 
its immunity from demolition to the fact of 
its having surrendered without standing a 





siege, resistance having been in the case of its 
neighbours of Chepstow, Raglan, and Good- 
rich, a sure precursor of destruction. 
The traveller from London, or the north, 
desirous of viewing Berkeley Castle, should | 
alight, as did the writer of this paper, at the 
Stonehouse Station of the Great Western 
Railway, and, walking to the Midland Station, 
proceed thence by that line to the Berkeley 
Road Station, distant some two miles from 
the ancient and interesting town of the same | 
name. According to Sir Thomas Atkyns, || 
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the historian of Gloucestershire, the name is 
derived from Berk, a birch tree, and Leas, a 
pasture. The town of Berkeley, which has 
little to call for notice beyond its castle, is 
pleasantly situated a few miles from the river 
Severn. The church is well worthy a visit, 
and the town, which contains some picturesque 
old houses, is also celebrated as the birth- 
place of Dr. Jenner, the inventor of cow-pock 
inoculation. In the time of the Saxons 
Berkeley was the site of a nunnery of con- 
siderable wealth and importance. Earl God- 
win being desirous of obtaining possession of 
these lands, adopted a device which is related 
by Walter Mapes, a chronicler of the twelfth 
century. He caused his nephew, “a young 
proper handsome spark,” to counterfeit illness 
as he was travelling past the nunnery. The 
youth was received and nursed by the nuns, 
and rewarded their kindness by inducing 
some of them to break their vow of conti- 
nence. The Saxon earl at once brought an 


accusation against the sisterhood, and the| 


case being proved, their lands were seized 
and granted by King Edward the Confessor 
to their prosecutor. As the legend goes, he 
did not long enjoy his ill-gotten estates, “ for 
the large fruitful isle since known by the 
name of Goodwin Sands, being part of his 
possessions, was irrevocably swallowed up by 
the sea, and he and his whole family were 
not long after rooted out of the kingdom.” 

In Doomsday Book the manor of Berkeley 
is styled a royal demesne and free borough, 
and William the Conqueror assigned it to 
Roger, one of his followers, who assumed the 
name of Berkeley. This Roger is believed 
to have founded the present castle, and ac- 
cording to the custom of those of his Norman 
compatriots, who repented having dispossessed 
the former Saxon proprietors, he retired into a 
monastery after leaving his landed possessions 
to his nephew, William de Berkeley. The 
castle came into the possession of the present 
family in the twelfth century, when, together 
with the manor of Berkeley, it was seques- 
trated by Henry II. as a punishment for its 
lord having espoused the cause of his rival, 
Stephen, and was conferred on Robert Fitz- 
hardinge, an eminent merchant and magis- 
trate of Bristol, descended from the royal 
family of Denmark ; the daughter of the latter 
afterwards married the heir of the old pos- 
sessor, and from this marriage an unbroken 
line, extending over 700 years, is represented 
by the present noble families of Berkeley and 
Fitzhardinge. 

The castle is chiefly remarkable as having 
been the scene of the murder, under circum- 





stances of peculiar atrocity, of the unhappy 
Edward II. This monarch, fleeing from his 
unnatural queen Isabella, and her paramour 
Mortimer, took refuge in Caerphilly Castle, 
which stood a siege, and from thence went to 
Neath Abbey, but was soon afterwards cap- 
tured by his relentless pursuers, who cast him 
into prison. In the following year (1327) he 
was removed from Bristol to Berkeley Castle, 
and one night :— 


‘The doors forth a fearful howling cast, 
To let in those by whom he was to die ; 
At whose approach, while there he lay aghast, 
These ruthless villains did upon him fly.” 


The castle contains a good deal of genuine 
Norman work; a part of it is open to the 
inspection of the public on certain days, 
when tickets may be had of the steward and 
in the town. It has been defended by a 
moat, which is still well marked. A small 





|}embattled lodge affords access to the outer 
‘court, on the south side of which is the 
| beautiful park. The inner gateway still 
|retains the groove of the portcullis, and is 
iflanked on either side by cannon taken 
from St. Jean d’Acre by the Hon. Captain 
| Berkeley, when commanding the “Thunderer” 
at the bombardment of that famous fortress. 
Emerging from the gateway, the visitor enters 
|an irregularly shaped courtyard, flanked by 
|semi-circular and embattled towers, and 
|having on a mound the keep, or citadel of 
the fortress. Crossing the quadrangle, you 
}enter the hall, a fine apartment, 61 feet in 
length, having at the end nearest you the 
| minstrels’ gallery. Large and deeply recessed 
windows in the sides give light to the room, 
and at the farther extremity is a staircase 
which affords access to the principal apart- 
ments. ‘ 

In the chapel is an eagle lectern, supporting 
a Bible of the date of 1640. All the great 
reception rooms are handsomely fitted up, 
and contain some fine paintings and objects 
of art. In one apartment is a bed said to 
have been occupied by Queen Elizabeth. In 
another chamber, called after Sir Francis 
Drake, are a bedstead, chairs, and a wash- 
hand-stand of ebony, all of which were used 
by the gallant sailor during one of his cele- 
brated voyages. 

The chief interest, however, attaching to 
this old castle, is that connected with the 
murder of Edward Il. The apartment which 
was occupied by the unhappy monarch 
during his captivity is shown, and also that 
in which he was so foully put to death. The 
former, called the dungeon-room, is without 
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light, and a trap-door in the floor discloses, | September, 1327, while he was lying in bed L 
when opened, a darksome dry well, some| they poured hot lead into his intestines, and 

nine or ten yards in depth. A passage by | stifled his shrieks of agony with heavy feather 

the side of the dungeon-room receives light | beds. : 

| a 
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re 





from the window which opens into the court, ‘* Mark the year, and mark the night 
and this passage also affords communication | When Severn shall re-echo with affright ; 
to a small chamber, which may have been a| The shrieks of death thro’ Berkeley’s roofs that 





















































guard-room. The scene of the murder of} | ting,— SPIURY G2 ; 
the ill-fated king is a room adjoining the| Shrieks of an agonising king ! _ 
keep. To the left, on entering the inner} After his death the abbots of the monas- | 1 
quadrangle, is a square tower of two storeys. | teries of Bristol, Kingswood, and Malmesbury | . 
A flight of steps gives access to the level of the| were afraid to bury his body, but John ~ 
— — ws eee to _ this _ is hyesct —_ 3 ree, conveyed " = 
attached. e side o ese steps, a|to that cathedral in his own carriage, and | 
}| Saerow ee a, < a rude ~ interred it with all honourable and rehivibts | ie 
|| antique timber-shed roof, leads to a room of | rites. 
|| irregular form and small dimensions, lighted| Edward III. raised a splendid monument = 
|| by two deeply-recessed windows opening to} over the body, with an effigy of his murdered th 
|| the outer court, and secured by a strong oak | father in alabaster, beautifully sculptured, and Be 
|| door communicating with the before-named | reclining under a canopy of extremely rich all an 
|| gallery. The gloomy interest attaching to|“tabernacle” work, which fills an entire we 
| this apartment as the scene of— | “ Norman arch.” The monks of Gloucester || | fa 
‘* Murder most foul and most unnatural,” reaped a rich harvest from the pious loyalty me 
|| is still farther enhanced by its containing the jot we good oe ae Be a oe Tid | (| his 
|| very furniture that formed the silent witnesses | hele offerte Pr eee : >, whi sewn a 
| of that wry of blood. Here are an old ray ry ti Mair ech are tall | | the 
|| chair, an old four-post bedstead, and in a re- vig a ‘ tev ie |} a || 
|| cessed angular nook, an old black-looking hfe er “d rr en exe! . |] || wh 
|| pallet bed, on which was consummated the 7 ‘tle setae drs rar boes eock ot a shel acted | a | ’ 
|| terrible tragedy. To complete the picture, a .3 ag owe ta ean at : eunepPy 1} | ma 
|| bust of the royal victim in one of the window eraiehes 3 pe Bes Aan Chien ? . hong cafe | 2 |} hay 
|| Tecesses stands like a ghostly visitant, mutely | Bea hie a ie “a b Cone is #, sl Hn » a 
||. appealing to the pity of the beholder. Sir The sad Cokin: Y a ccth “ihing Touee || {i “ee 
| After Edward was captured by the followers we on a ns co Oe aE oT ac ae | || alta 
|| of his queen Isabella, and her paramour a : ph wh cor ate i ' ee | fou; 
|| Mortimer, and thrown into prison in this k ve Piece rv pau cracane Ne the tt || 13 
|| castle, he was subjected to the most inhuman |’ 4 owas eerie gine te ORTON 
|| cruelties,in the hope that they might prove |i . a howd gar. ais hit ota beet | a] 
|| fatal. Among other tortures, tradition has it | ae regret 2 rn ae MW clehietiace || | 
that the dry well in the dungeon-room was |° ‘Aas Pe SE BST ie he Khetch dedieated t 
|| filled with putrid carcases, in the hope that le th Vika hens, phe vig oa bit et mee | a 
|| the effluvia arising therefrom might cause |‘? ‘© ne ei ae vE Soh, 1g caer ag an 
|; death. ‘The process, however, proving too | oP tects aBrggtern jae Fe Amy Ay: ipo 
slow, Adam, Bishop of Hereford, who acted in | oe “oe gs ey ae Regal +i I} 
concert with Isabella and Mortimer, sent the | cot a ihe Maa ta * no 1 “at ails | 
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Lord Berkeley, who ‘died in 1613, and his} The inscription, written by Dean Swift, who 
wife. The groining of the chapel contains in| was chaplain to the Earl, runs as follows :— 
it several bosses and panels, emblems relating ‘« Here lies the Earl of Suffolk’s fool,— 
to th: mystery of the Holy Trinity, though Men call him Dicky Pearce ; 
a strange effect is produced by the iaterpo- - _ folly paver to make men laugh, 
lation of a fox preaching to geese, and other Foor Wack the Tu dot oak dele 
represeatations of monkish satires. In the What signifies to ery ? 
interior of the church are some monuments, | Dickies enough are left behind 
among them a tomb bearing the effigies in| To laugh at by and by.” 
alabaster of Thomas, fifth Lord Berkeley,, Four miles east of Berkeley is Dursley, 
mentioned in Shakespeare’s play of Richard II., | which gave the title of Viscount to the head 
and Margaret his wife.* of that family, and was one of the manors 
Dr. Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, , conferred on Roger de Berkeley, as mentioned 
and the father of the eminent physician who |in Doomsday Book. There was a castle here, 
has been so much before the public during of which no vestige remains, but the ancient 
the illness of the Prince of Wales, is also | church is an interesting building. Two miles 
buried in the chancel, and a tablet records from Dursley is Nibley, which in 1649 was 
the fact. He was a native of the town of the scene of a sanguinary encounter (others | 
Berkeley, and very recently the inhabitants, say it took place at Wootton-under-Edge) 
and the noblemen and gentry of the county | between Thomas Talbot, Viscount L’Isle, and 
have tested their respect for this great bene-| William, seventh Lord of Berkeley, at the | 
factor of the human race by erecting a;head of their respective followers. These | 
memorial to him in the church which contains two noblemen being engaged in a great law- | 
his ashes. suit for the possession of the manor of Nibley, | 
The churchyard contains 2 monument to! met* on the green in battle, when 150 of Lord 
the fool or jester of Earl Suffolk, who appears L’Isle’s men were killed, and he himself was 
to have been lent to a Lord Berkeley, and mortally wounded by an arrow, which pierced 
who was buried here in 1728. his mouth. 
* Some very fine monuments of this noble family This feat of ire was followed up by Lord 
may be seen in Bristol Cathedral. There is an altar, Berkeley rifling his opponent’s house of many 
having r effigies of Maurice, fourth Lord Berk eley, who important deeds, an act characteristic of those 


died in 1368, and was companion in arms of the Black | « good old times.” 
Prince at Poictiers, and his wife. In the Berkeley 











| 

“— : | 

chapel are also effigies of other lords, and a be: wutiful = a 
altar-tomb to the memory of one of the number who} * The challenge by Lord L’Isle, and acceptance by 

fought at Falkirk on 22nd July, 1298, and died in | Lord. Berkeley, are both preserved, and are in the | 

1321. | possession of Sir Thomas Atlayns. 
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AUTHOR OF ‘‘ERMENEGILDA,” ‘““SCENES AND SKETCHES OF ITALIAN LIFE,” “ FALTHFUT 
UNTO DEaTH,” &c., &C. | 


Ir was on a charming evening, tranquil and| During dinner our host of the “Cervo,’* | 
cool, after a day of unusual heat, that we) Picarelli, who was one of those genial spirits 
arrived at the village of M——, in the Umbria, | seldom met with out of Italy—free, yet with- 
very tired, from the discomforts consequent | out any want of due respect—did his best to 
on having travelled many hours by diligence|make the hour enjoyable by speaking of 
and railroad ; however, the prospect of dinner | events of local interest, intending no doubt to 
at the pretty little a/berge by the road side,!amuse us, his favourite subject being that of 
and the hope of comforts to come, enabled us | brigandage, from which institution he said he 
to think less of our fatigue. had suffered. 

Fresh water, and a change of dress having; We were at first much too hungry to give 
performed their usual part in brightening us | any attention to Picarelli’s hints that he should 
up, we sat down to dinner as hungry a set of relate to us his adventures with a certain 
travellers, as any one | brigand of the Furlo Pass; but when refreshed 
could wish to see. * The Stag. 
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| so 
| by a good dinner, excellently served, we | both with hands and eyes,—if one may say fall 
agreed to reward the good fellow’s respectful | so,—we were led to believe his story would | rose 
| care for our comfort, by telling him that we tum out infinitely more tragic than it did ; but | | nigt 
'| were quite ready to hear his story. ‘the Italians of his class are all good actors i| 1] shor 
Picarelli, well pleased, thanked us warmly, 'when story-telling. mig 
| bustling about with muchimportance; hesoon| Having given one a footstool—another a | brig 
| put aside all signs of dinner, and telling us he |cushion, and recommended “ mi /a@i”—our | the 
'| would come again in a few seconds he ‘retired chaperone and companion—to take the easy || « 
to make his toilet, as he gravely assured us, to ‘chair, as more comfortable, Picarelli at last || |} ing 
do honour to such gracious ladies. |composed himself like a bird on one leg, and | agai 
How inexpressibly content we were to sit | began his story. of tl 
out on the soft velvety turf—God’s carpet for “T was stopping at a small house in the || " 
weary feet,—so cool and fresh, amid the flush | mountain, a short distance from the Furlo || to ¢ 
'| of summer flowers, whose soft breath filled the | Pass, when I was quite a lad, and then I || thos: 
air, like an offering of incense to the Creator for the first time heard of the many acts of || that 
for their sweet frail lives. How enjoyable it brigandage committed by a band whose | hill | 
|| was to sit and help ourselves to our dessert} principal atrocities were performed at that | I do 
|| froma vine under whose shade we were, and| part of the mountain iying between the || ness 
| watch the last lines of rosy light fade out, and, Marche and the Umbria, called the Furlo | story 
i the soft shadows creep down the mountain | Pass—an isolated spot, which was avoided || {| hens 
|| side, then to have the deep silence broken by | by all travellers. || | 66) 
‘| the refrain of some popular song coming from| ‘The house at the mountain was the pro- | pleas 
| the valley below. All these, with the sounds! perty of my brother, and one light morning P| other 
|| of peaceful country life, soothed and purified soon after my arrival,he proposed thatI should | | were 
|| our thoughts, calling up tender memories of visit with him a certain hermit, who lived in || you, 
'| those we loved, and from whom we are a small hut, almost without the barest neces- | || not fi 
|| parted on this side of the crystal sea. I was| saries of life. | | poor 
|| sorry to have that quiet hour before retiring) “If any one were ill or afflicted nonewas | |} “7 
to rest disturbed, but as we had made the | so ready to help them and relieve their wants eveni 
|| arrangement we were obliged to yield grace-|as the hermit ; and the dear old man, with || || oure 
|| fully. _his long beard and benign countenance, was || J} to stc 
“ Eccomi, signorini,’? said Picarelli, on/| looked upon with respect by all. , ee 
|| presenting himself before us in a clean brown | “We had just arrived at the hut, when, be- || |) landl 
|| linen coat, with “ button-hole,” of vine leaves, | | |fore my brother could present me to the old || 4} alad 
|| which he touched lightly with his fingers, | man, a young girl entered, who appeared ina || }| maid 
|| extending the other hand gracefully towards | state of great excitement, for, looking first one _ | | moun 
|| us, by which he made us know that his deco- | way and then the other, and seeing strangers, || | “'T 
| ration was intended as a compliment to the| she seemed inclined to run out again— 4) as she 
|| ladies especially. | *What is it that so distresses you, Gio- || }| that j 
We entered into his humour, for there was | vanna?’ asked the hermit. | inclin 
‘| no rude familiarity in hisgay manners; onthe} “‘O padre,’ replied the girl, ‘the diligence || 7 figure 
| contrary, nothing would induce him to sit in| |was again stopped last night, and every pas- | | their 1 
|| our presence, when he told us his story ; so/senger robbed! There is a lady at the al- im; OSS 
|| we said that if a spray of vine leaves was ‘the dergo with her maid, and both have lost their || || no wi 
'| correct thing in evening dress or part of it,|money and valuables, so they cannot get | you s 
'| we should be sorry to be out of order, and | home to their friends.’ ‘| J} men ¢ 
turning round I was about to gathera few; “The hermit told Giovanna how distressed | a shor 
'| leaves, when Picarelli, shocked that the he was, and then with a strange abruptness | my de 
'| signorina should do such a thing for herself, | turned to my brother and began asking him | oblige 
|| reached across, at the imminent peril of over-| about his crops. Young as I then was, I could | that v 
turning the table on which the wine and | not help remarking the odd way in which the || pity te 
'| biscuits were placed, and plucking with much |old man looked after the retreating figure of | © «Ti 
| care in the selection a beautiful spray of! the young girl who brought the news. was ni 
|| young leaves presented some to me, and| “We stopped the greater part of the day | 4! lection 
| afterwards to each one of our party. | looking for the medicinal herbs. our mother | come 
Picarelli was certainly a prince of hosts ; he | had charged us to find for her, and then re- || }| she re 
saw at a glance the particular thing each one | turned, as we had promised to take a little || ¢e7 
wanted for his or her comfort, before he began | soup with the hermit. men, i 
| his recital, which, from his numerous gestures,; ‘ The evening shadows were beginning to | contin 
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fall across the ‘mountains, when the hermit | | every minute that we should be taken pti- 
rose, saying, ‘I will not keep you longer, for | soners ; we therefore gave up our effects, and 
night comes on so quickly in these parts, and | after the chief had assured himself that he 
should you be late on the mountain road, you | had taken all we had to give, he made a most 
might have the mischance to encounter the | polite bow and took his departure.’ 

brigands, and I should then accuse myself as} ‘“ The grey dawn was breaking by the time 
the cause by keeping you.’ that madame had finished the account of her 

“‘ So we bade adieu to the good man, thank- robbery by the brigands, so the landlord 
ing him for his hosfitality, promising to come | advised us to take a short sleep in our chairs 
again when we had occasion to visit that part whilst he prepared us some breakfast, after 
of the mountain for herbs. which we were to go our separate ways. 

‘“‘ Before we had walked half the distance| “The said breakfast appeared in due time, 
to our home we were overtaken by one of and after partaking of it, we wished each 
those mountain storms which are so violent,| other ‘Bon vidgegio,’ the poor lady still trem- 
that had we not recollected there was a little | bling at the thought of her journey, although 
hill a/bergo (inn), lower down the next path, | it was a bright sunny morning. 

I don’t know that I should have the happi-| ‘I did not hear anything of the brigands 
ness of being here, signorini, to tell you my|of the Furlo Pass for some weeks after my 
story,” said Picarelli, with one of his compre-| first visit ; but having occasion to visit my 
hensive bends. brother again I set off one morning up the 

“‘We reached the village inn, and were, mountain, and the day being very hot I be- 
pleased to go into the cheerful room where| thought me of the adbergo, where I could 
others who like ourselves had taken refuge, | take an hour’s rest during the warmest part of 
were enjoying their evening meal; just like | the day, and thus fit myself for the remainder 
you, my gracious ladies, took refuge, though of my walk. 
not from astorm, thank the Virgin! hereinmy|) ‘The landlord of the a/dergo remembered 
poor house. me directly he saw me. During the time that 

“The storm raged so badly during the I stopped he told me that since I was there 
evening that what with that and the danger of the brigands of the Furlo had been again at 
our encounter with the brigands, we elected | their work. 
to stop at the advergo all night. “*Weuld you believe it, Picarelli?’ said he, 

“A short time after twelve o’clock the ‘the same night that yourself and brother 
landlord was knocked up to give entrance to| were detained here by the storm, the brigands 
a lady and her daughter, who with her waiting committed another outrage after they had 
maid and coachman had been stopped on the | robbed the lady who, as you remember, took 
mountain and robbed by the brigands. refuge here. Twas the festival of the Madonna 

“The lady, who was from Perugia, as soon | della Grazia, and as usual there was a kind of 
as she had in part recovered herself, told us fair in the village. 
that just as the carriage had turned the steep| ‘ ‘ Among the many who attended to buy 
incline leading to the next pass, a masked | oxen was a sturdy well-to-do farmer, whose 
figure seized the horses’ heads, and demanded | intention was to sleep at the albergo, and 
their money and valuables. then in the early morning pay for and take 

“¢Sionora,’ said the polite robber, ‘I have | possession of his beasts. He had just reached 
no wish to use violence, particularly to you ;| the top of the pass, and was about to descend 
you see my men,’ pointing to some twenty | on the other side, when a masked figure sud- 
men drawn up musket in hand under the trees | denly presented himself before him, as though 
a short distance off. ‘Ican of course enforce | he had risen from the ground. The farmer 
my demands, but I am sure you will not| was a powerful man, but what could he do 
oblige me to do so ; give me those rings and | against all those brigands, who, although 
that watch, also your keys, as it would be a| keeping such a respectful distance now, 
pity to break the lock of your trunk.’ | would speedily obey their master’s word, and 

“The poor lady’s description of the scene| come to his help. Therefore his well filled 
was most vivid; she trembled at the recol-| purse and sac de nuit were both given up to 
lection and for a ‘time seemed too much over- | the robber, who then took leave of the farmer, 
come to proceed with her story, but at last | charging him not to tell any one of the adven- 
she recovered herself and went on. ture, or it might go ill wlth him, ‘I cannot 

“«The sight of those fierce-looking, armed | tell you how that poor man suffered,’ said the 
men, in the distance made us all tremble,’| landlord of the a/Jergo to me, ‘for he had 
continued she, ‘even my coachman, fearing | lost a large sum of money, and was obliged 
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to forego the cattle he had intended to pur- 
chase.’ 

“T little thought,” continued the good tem- 
pered fellow, “that when the host was telling 
me of the atrocities of tleese brigands of the 
Furlo Pass, that I should figure in the next 
scene, among many others, but so it was.” 

We had become interested in Picarelli’s 
recital, and were anxious to hear the end, for 
he told us that we should never guess what 
he had to tell us,—it was like a romance. 
we assured him that far from being tired, as | 
he had feared, we enjoyed sitting in the bright | 
moonlight, and being at the same time soothed | 
and amused by the sound of his voice. Not 
that he told his story in a monotone—far from 


it; every scene he described had the charm of | 
/pulling different ways; 
beside himself with fear, and was determined 


reality from his graphic way of telling it. 
Having drank a glass of eau sucre, and changed 
legs, Picarelli proceeded— 

“A bright Italian day, suchas you seldomsee | 
in your foggy island, signorini,—pardon,—was | 
drawing to its close. No sounds were heard | 
but those of the tinkling bells attached to the | 
necks of the milk-white heifers which came 
slowly down the hill to the brook to drink, 
and the whirr, whirr, of the large mountain 
bat flying away from the tract of the beautiful 
fireflies ; and all was peace and beauty, as I 
among others took my place in the diligence 
for M——. But it was evident that the, 
brigands were even at that hour up and stir- | 
ring, for, as the sequel showed, one of them 
must have been listening, musket in hand, for 
the diligence, having doubtless heard the | 
sound of the horses’ feet before he saw what | 
was coming. 

‘“‘ Never shall I forget, signorini, the panic | 
which seized us all as we turned sharp round 
an isolated part of the mountain to see a tall | 
brigand in our path, armed with a musket 
and pistols and a long knife in his belt, whilst | 
at a short distance twenty or more armed | 
brigands were drawn up. 

“The horses were driven back upon their | 
haunches by the postillions, who vented their | 
insane and cowardly fear upon them, by | 
calling the poor dumb creatures all the bad | 
names they could recal to their minds ; de- | 
mented pigs, and screeching crows forming 
part of the elegant and appropriate epithets. 

“ When the travellers found that they were 
really in the power of the brigands, the ladies 
sbrieked, and prayed, as the impudent masked 
fellow—for it seemed to be always one who 
played the part of actual robber—took from 
them their watches, rings, brooches, and hand- 
bags, in which, without doubt, some of their 
more valuable stores were found. As for the 





gentlemen, what could they do? seven or eight 
against four or five-and-twenty armed men, 
who showed what they could do by the arms 
with which they were plentifully supplied. 
“One of the voyageurs by this diligence 
was a Frenchman, a traveller for a jeweller in 
Paris, who had with him a bag containing 
jewellery to a very large amount. By some 
means the brigand must have become aware 





one. 


\if he were mad ; 


of this, for he singled out the little man, and 


So | seizing his bag, and holding a pistol to his 


head, he vowed he would fire if he did not 
‘directly give up possession. 

“The scene was in part a most ludicrous 
The little Frenchman jumped about as 
the brigand had hold of one 
handle of his bag, and he of the other, each 
the little man was 


not to lose it without a struggle. So he 
stamped, danced, roared, and threatened in 
turn, until at last the brigand, by a dexterous 
counter movement, carried off the bag with 
his other spoils in triumph. 

“The scene of confusion and fright was at 
this moment terrible, and although not one of 
the men stationed under the trees had moved, 
their chief told the miserable group whom 
he had completely despoiled of everything 
they possessed, that he would give them three 
minutes to remount into the diligence, and if 
by that time they were not off, his men must 
do their duty; here he turned and made a 


/sign to the said men. 


“It is needless to say we remounted as 
quickly as possible; but before I took my 
place, which was in the back of the carriage, 
I thought that as the brigands were off their 
_guard, seeing we were all intent on getting 
away, that I would make a dash for the poor 
little Frenchman’s bag, which I did, and even 
clutched it, but the mascalzont* was too 
quick for me, catching me by the arm with a 


| grip of iron with one hand, and with the other 


dealing me a blow with the butt end of his 
musket on my head, which partially stunned 
me; but the passengers took me to my seat, 
or I think I should have fallen a victim to 
the men, who were ready for anything which 
was too much for their chief to manage 
alone. 

“The brigand chief most impertinently 
wished us ‘ // don viiggio’ as we drove off, 
glad to have escaped with our lives. 

“But fortune was about to favour us, sig- 
norini, in 2 manner we never should have 
thought likely. When we reached the lower 
path of the mountain we met the French 

* Wretch. 
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messagerie extraordinaire with a guard of| The Frenchman too had given such a vivid 
carabinitri, who were conveying some papers/ description of the scene with the ,obber, 


of consequence to the Syndic of the town. | 


The moment the little monsieur saw the sol- 
diers he was ina kind of ecstasy. He told 
them in a few minutes the whole story of our 
losses, and it is due to him to say, that although 
his loss was far more than any of the others, 
he was as anxious in speaking of ours as his| 
own. 

“The night was very still, so much so that 
the bleat of a kid, or the squeak of the tree- 
mouse could be distinctly heard. All seemed 
at rest save our own beating hearts. The 
silver moon sailed in solemn majesty in her 
sea of clear blue ether, and all the stars, her 
gentle dames de compagnie, were adding their 
quota of soft brilliance to dress the night in 
her gala mantle of sheeny brightness. 

“The beauty of the night made some of 
the passengers of the messagerie propose that 
they should wait at the station of the guard, 
a. little lower down the valley ; but it was ulti- 
mately arranged that our company of the 
diligence should join that of the messagerie, 
which, with the gendarmes, would make no 
mean escort, even against their Eccellenzas of 
Furlo. Thus we all agreed to retrace our 
steps, in the hope of being able to recover 
something of that which we had lost; and 
although my loss was only a watch and chain, 
it had belonged to my dearly loved and 
deeply revered father ; I was therefore willing 
to recover it if possible. The little French- 
man hurried us all, for he was most anxious 
to return, in the hope of being able to recover 
part of the valuables of which he had been 
robbed. 

“So we all remounted, having first looked 
well to the priming of our pistols ; the postil- 
lions cracked their whips, and we retraced 
our way to the Furlo Pass. ‘The little French 
gentleman was very busy trying to make a 
sort of list of our losses, in the hope that we 
should capture the brigand with his spoils 
upon him. 

“ The plan adopted was, that the messagerie 
should proceed on its way, accompanied by 
the gendarmes, until they arrived at a certain 
spot behind a jutting piece of rock, where the 
carriage would go on alone and the soldiers 
would await the signal which was to call them 
to the rescue ; for we entertained no doubt 
that the brigand would attack them. 

** As we neared the point where the last en- 
counter had taken place, the best of us felt 
a little nervous when we thought of the confi- 
dence the brigand must have in his men, to 
confront the diligence, and its passengers. 


—the terror of his look-—his belt full of 
knives and pistols, so that the ladies talked of 
going back, until looking at the number of 
their protectors, particularly the gendarmes, 
they became reassured. Everything was so 
quiet as we neared the pass, that I for one 
thought our chance of capturing Monsieur le 
Brigand was small, as by this time he would 
be off to his haunt somewhere hidden in the 
mountains ; but after a short time I found I 
was wrong. 

“We had arrived almost at the same spot 
near to the entrance of the dangerous slope of 
the pass, when the same masked figure made 
his appearance, seeming to dart out from 
behind a tree. Pistol in hand and knife in 
belt he advanced to the horses heads, and 
seizing their bridles he commanded the pos- 
tillion to dismount and take care of his cattle, 
or it would be the worse for him, accompany- 
ing the words with a knowing shake of the 
head, and a significant look towards the knife 
in his belt. 

‘No sooner said than done. The postillion, 
who knew his part, did what he had been told, 
and I, signorini, made a great feint of being 
awfully alarmed when the masked brigand 
shouted ‘ /irma, tutti /’ (Stand, all !) A gene- 
ral consternation was apparent, which gave 
the impudent robber more courage, for he 
advanced to the coupe of the messagerie, 
and in a blustering manner demanded their 
valuables ! 

““¢ Give up quietly all that you have,’ said 
he, ‘and I swear that my men,’— some twenty 
to thirty armed brigands, a stone’s throw off 
under the trees, ‘shall not hurt a hair of your 
heads.’ He had just finished his harangue, 
when he caught sight of the little Frenchman, 
and he certainly seemed to be disturbed not 
a little, for he looked first at one, and then at 
another, his eyes shining brightly through the 
holes of his mask. 

“Still he proceeded to make his perquisi- 
tions, but looking furtively here and there, as 
though in some sort of fear. 

“The scene which followed was one which 
comes to me, signorini,” said Picarelli senti- 
mentally, “ whenever I see a party of travellers 
like you, my gracious ladies, who might find 
yourselves in the same condition. Poor 
| brigand! he was going from one to another 
filling his pouch, when suddenly a shrill 
whistle startled all the echoes of the pass, 
‘but above all it startled the brigand, ‘ Per 
| Bacco,’ said he, ‘ guesto e gualchecose che to 
| non intende!” (I don’t understand this !) 
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| and for just one moment he stopped his| The end of the story was to come ! on 
| proceedings. Again his eyes lighted on the} ‘The sergeant of the gendarmes put his ome 
| little Frenchman, and he looked at him/men in order and marched up to the brigands _ 
| as a savage cat would at a mouse who|stationed under the trees. But what could it ony" 
| had got beyond its paw for the present, but | all mean ? did these five-and-twenty or thirty 

: ; : : the 
| who marked it for payment on a future} men think their force would be as nothing 
| day. against that handful of gendarmes ! that they sol 
| “Whilst the brigand was trying to believe | did not save themselves by flight ? what was the 
| that there was nothing which need frighten | it ? h 
| him, or interfere with his playful occupation; “ However, nothing daunted by numbers, 
| of emptying our pockets te fill his own, the|the soldiers marched up to the brigands— ‘ . 
| steady tramp of soldiers met his ear, accom-}| when who shall tell the number of ha! ha’s! pt 
| panied with the unmistakable clank of the | rolled into one stentorian laugh which roused vel 
| heavy sabre, which in his dream had so often | all the mountain echoes, and write the many bes 
| threatened him. bvige of admiration to express their won- - 
| “It was now quite evident that the brigand | der when they found instead of men twenty- 4 
| was losing his courage, for, looking here and | five figures, so well made, and with such 4 
| there, he seemed meditating an escape, but it | artistic wax masks, added to which they were a 
| was too late. Another minute there was the | so well accoutred and dressed as to deceive Se 
| evident bustle of arrival, and before there was | every one, even the little Frenchman, whose = 
| time for a word to be spoken the gendarmes | valour and bravery so far from being cooled | ~~ 
| marched up and the brigand was surrounded !} was still at fever heat. These figure men | — Pos 


“ Now appeared all the little Frenchman's | were each tied to a limb of the tree under | 
|| ger 
| fire and bravery. He made a dash at the| which he appeared to stand : some had their | ~ , 
| robber directly he saw the gendarmes, and | guns pointed, as though ready to fire at the | 7 | - 




















would no doubt, small as he was, have done | | signal, others leaned on them, and some had tm 
him some grievous bodily harm, had not the | ‘pistols i in their hands. x 
| gendarmes, considering him their property,| “But the reality, signorini, was something = 
| interfered to save him.. As it was he danced | scarcely to be believed. So natural were - 
| round the brigand like a dervish, now here, | their attitudes and seeming actions ; so well wer 
| now there—screeching, and anon making! placed, that the shade of the trees did away “ea 
| darts at him, as though he sought to frighten | with the fixed look of the statue ; indeed, the ’ a 
the unfortunate man by uncouth gestures and| play of light and shade induced by the | —~ 
| strange sounds. | wavering light thrown by the soft night wind | za 
* As soon as the gendarmes had surrounded | | whispering among the leaves, and gently . — 
the masked figure, he made signs to his men | moving them, that it seemed as if between ye 
| ina mysterious kind of manner, and seemed | them they understooc 1 the joke and enjoyed it. ren 
| to be expecting a rescue by those who stood} “ But I have left the dead brigand all this . 
| awaiting his orders under the trees. But not | | time without priest, or candle, or mass, so = 
| one of his men moved. This was thought to} must return tohim. ‘ // es¢ mort/’ exclaimed | ~ - 
| be the result of the strict discipline kept up| the Frenchman, and I verily believe he was | rns 
between the chief and his subordinates. Still | going to commence searching the dead body + 
it looked very strange, and I for one began | for that which he had lost but a better feeling “ : 
to have a suspicion of some trick. |and respect tor a greater presence than either _ 
“Three times the gendarmes had com-|brigand or soldier restrained him. In ex- ye 
manded the brigand to surrender. Three planation of his first feeling, we remembered yi : 
times had he pointed to his men, so grim that he was the greatest loser among us, for a 
and still under the trees, the Frenchman echo- | he was taking home many valuable things ne 
ing what the others said in a most ludicrous | which had been entrusted to his master for ou 
| manner, when as the masked robber held his resetting, cleaning, &c., &c. . 
| pistol at full cock towards the gendarme) ‘When the bustle of the whole affair had in . 
' | who had covered him with his own, the ser- | part ceased, the question arose as to where we Ge 
| | geant pulled the trigger and the robber of should take the body of the unfortunate bri- i 
4 | the Furlo Pass fell on the greensward shot gand—leave him there exposed to the night, || litt 
' | through the heart ! i |or ratlier early morning sky, we could not. | 
i | “The presence of death is always para- Suddenly I remembered that the little hut of | <e 
\ | lyzing, but surely one of those huge moun- | the hermit was not many passes off, and know- |: hi 
i | taineers ought to have come to the help of his| ing the kindness of heart the good man pos- | his 
\ chief. But not one man moved !” | sessed, I felt sure that it was the best plan we | - 
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could think of. A rude litter was soon made, 


and the dead man placed upon it, and with 
measured steps we took our way to the hut 
under the vines. 

“ Arrived there, we entered the room from 
the vine covert before the door, laying our 
solemn burden down where the grey light of 
the early morning shone upon it. 

“‘¢ Had we not better remove the mask and 
the coat ? we shall thus be able to make sure 
that life is really extinct,’ said I; adding, 
‘poor fellow! I have heard it said that he 
never shed blood ; he simply intimidated tra- 
vellers by pointing to his so-called men. I 
should be glad to find he is not dead.’ 

“T proceeded to remove the mask, and 
the brigand’s coat and hat, when, judge of our 
grief and surprise, to find that the dreaded 
brigand of the Furlo Pass was none other 
than the hermit of the Furlo, who had thus 
for years, single-handed, kept those who 
travelled that part of the mountain in dread ! 
Single-handed he had robbed the nightly dili- 
gences ; and, although continual search had 
been made after the brigands in the day- 
time, as a matter of course all trace of the 
marauders was lost. The hermit had by his 
deeds of charity and love gained the respect 
of all; and his men—well, his men—were 
men of straw. 

‘Meanwhile the little Frenchman went peer- 
ing about, peeping here and spying there, 
until after a quarter of an hour’s searching 
he suddenly gave one of-his distinguished 
capers, and called usallfrom the vine derceau 
whither we had retired to talk over the event, 
and to consult with the sergeant what had 
best be done. On searching the brigand’s, 
—or as it was called—the hermit’s hut, the 
quick eye of the Frenchman soon discerned 
some earth newly moved; and the gen- 
darmes with their swords turned it over, when 
a huge kind of hole,—it was not a chamber—- 
was seen, in which the curious in dzjouterte 
and virtu might have amused themselves for 
a length of time. Boxes full of the most 
costly jewellery, fowling pieces, silks, velvets, | 
lace, dressing boxes, furnished in silver gilt ; 
rough diamonds, brilliants, rubies, and emer- 
alds in rich abundance—all these were the| 
produce of the robberies of the Hermit of 
Furlo, who in the daytime personated the | 
Good Samaritan, and at night the robber; but | 
it is right to say never the assassin. The| 


little Frenchman regained all his lost pro-| é 
Poor man, the recovery of the valu-| dried leaves of the Indian corn, no one but 


perty. 
ables committed to his charge gave back to| 


him his home, and the requisite comforts for | 1 imagine. 
| ing 


his family. 
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“As the morning advanced a rumour that 
something had happened got abroad ; which 
brought the contadini flocking to the albergo 








|to know all about it. 


“The girl Giovanna, who lived about a mile 
up the pass, was the first who came. Poor 


f little girl! she became deadly pale as she 


turned to me, and pointing to the body of 
the hermit, asked me thus mutely what it 
meant? But when she heard that the holy 
man whom she had thought so good, and had 
so trusted, was the dreaded brigand of the 
Furlo Pass! her feelings became too much 
for her, and she fainted. 

“By the middle of the day the Syndic 
arrived, and he with his clerk took posses- 
sion of all the valuables found in the hut of 
the hermit ; and when the list was published 
in the Gazetta Uffziale claimants from all 
parts of Italy, and other places, made good 
their right to valuable things which had here 
laid perdu for years ! 

“ After the death of the brigand hermit of 
the Furlo Pass, that part of the mountain was 
very quiet,” said Picarelli; “ but during the 
last two years there have sprung up others of 
the same craft, who have robbed the travellers ; 
but none have carried on their depredations 
with so much address as he, who after pursu- 
ing his clever warfare for so many years, met 
his death at a time when it was evident from 
what we observed in the disposition of his 
great treasures, was about to retire from his 
wicked calling, perhaps, to one which was 
more honest.” 

The story was finished, and Picarelli 
apologized in his light, pleasant manner, for 
its length : saying that he was afraid some of 
his gracious ladies had fallen asleep, which, 
however, was not the case, for the hour, the 
soft evening air, and the interest we had all 
felt in the story had kept us on the gui vive, 
and we did not feel that we were tired until 
reminded of it by our host. 

It was late when Picarelli had finished, and 

we rose to retire to our respective bed-rooms. 
He was a most lively and amusing host ;—full 
(of a certain doxhomie, very pleasant to see, 
and which never degenerated into fami- 
liarity. 
He with his little piguante wife attended 
us up-stairs, wishing us all kind of happiness 
in our dreams, and a joyful waking in the 
morning. 

How we enjoyed the lovely soft beds of 


‘those who have slept on such an one can 
These leaves are put into a cover- 


, which has two openings longways, top 
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and bottom, which enables the bed maker to | high plateau near to a rocky point, where a 
put the hand in each opening to plump up | water-fall came tumbling adown the mountain 
the leaves and separate them well. Its|side into a kind of natural basin. Then it 
fragrant freshness and elastic softness are more | babbled, and chattered, over crags whose 
calculated to give rest than the most costly | rough outlines were covered by a thick green 
down that can be bought. moss, so velvety in its softness that even the 

I awoke early,—as I always do when travel- | bright-hued flowers, which reposed on it like 
ling ;—because I think to know the beauties precious gems, were not more bright than its 
of a new place we must see it in the sweet emerald softness. On this lovely spot we sat 
freshness of early morning, and the solemn down to as dainty a breakfast as it has ever 
repose of the quiet self-communing time of been my lot to partake of. Coffee, such as is 
night! ‘The last I had enjoyed the previous | only to be got in Italy—milk—well—milk into 
evening ; when seated on the soft green grass | | which the milkman had not emptied the water- 
I had watched the grey shadows deepen into | can,—golden butter fresh churned, and home- 
the star-lighted night. Although I had | made bread. 
listened to Picarelli’s story I had between| These, with a dish of delicately-broiled 
whiles indulged my own fancies, as I birds and ham, grapes and fresh figs, 
noted the face of nature putting on her night | ‘formed our breakfast, to which we did ample 
gear. | justice. 

No one was up but myself, as I thought | Picarelli at last advanced, watch in hand, 
when I stepped out on to a grassy bank, | and with a voice to match his sad looks told 
which I reached from the balcony upon | ‘us that the hour had come when his heart 
which my window opened. How rich! must break in parting with his gracious ladies, 
was the country spread out before me;/for if we wished to catch the 10.40 train to 
every kind of fruit, every variety of flower | Perugia it became his painful duty to prepare 
seemed to have its home in that favoured our roda (luggage) for the diligence which 
spot. _would pass the end of the road in ten 

The birds were up and busy, for many a/ minutes. 
tiny voice in the rose thickets told that the) We therefore began collecting our bags and 
gentle mother bird was wanted, whilst she! other travelling-gear, and were about to go on 
was yet away seeking the breakfast for her| a voyage of discov ery for our other and I unger 
birdlings ; and then a soft cooing sound, and things, when Picarelli, prince of hosts, appe: rred 
a cessation of the clamour the little ‘ones | with them all on a kind of polite hand-barrow ; 
made, told me that their small wants were|and when we thanked him for his care and 
being supplied. Gradually the busy sounds’ forethought, he told us that the only unhappy 
of awakening life broke around me. A group | moment he had known since we honoured his 
of pretty, picturesque-looking girls ascended | a/bergo by entering it was the present, when 
the hill before me, and kneeling before an| we were leaving it. One little disagreeable 
image of the Madonna told their beads in alone happened as we were proceeding to 
silence. That finished they broke into| meet the diligence. Our chaperone finding 
a charming hymn to the same image,| some diffic ulty in descending the steep path 
their fresh young voices making sweet har. | to the road, and Picarelli observing it, he 
mony, which was borne, now near now far, | exclaimed, “ Pézera signora, she has the thick 
on the warm breath of the sunny morning | legs, and cannot run like the others,” and 
air. | bowing low he caught her up in his arms 

I had not noted the time as I gazed|before she had time to refuse; a feat the 
delighted on the lovely summer scene before | lady sharply resented ! 
me; I was therefore startled when Picarelli) When arrived at the spot where the dili- 
appeared below in the garden telling me | gence passed, we could see it coming, and 
that the ladies waited for me to begin their/in a few minutes it came clattering up all 
breakfast. I was making my way to the|in a heap, as it seemed to me. We were 
little saloon in which we had taken supper the | soon comfortably seated, and while Picarelli 
previous night, when Picarelli said, “this; stood with one hand on his heart and the 
way, cara signorini, it would indeed bea shame | other waving an adieu, the word was given, 
to take breakfast indoors this exquisite morn-| and with one loving, lingering look at the 
ing.” He then led the way to a part of the| lovely country over which the smile of 
garden I had not yet seen where the most!God seemed to linger, we soon left that 
inviting colazione awaited us. part of the pleasant garden land far behind 
Picarelli had put up a small tent on a/us. 
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SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES. 





SHAKSPERIAN 


No. 


** How poorare they tl 


ALTHOUGH we commonly speak of “ having 
patience,” yet the expression is contrary to 
the equally common idea of patience, by 
which it is regarded as a passive virtue, imply- 
ing rather a lack of energy of will and of 
strong passion, instead of the actual possession 
of a positive quality. It is supposed, in fact, 
to be the result of the absence of certain 
valuable properties, rather than in itself a 
treasure, in the failure of which we are poor. 
In the stir of every kind of life in the 
present day, in the earnest effort to grasp 
wider and greater results in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and to press on eagerly to still 
further acquisitions in every field of labour, 


| it is not difficult to see how patience may 


have come to be associated with the idea of 
poverty and stagnation, rather than with rich- 
ness and advance. We picture Patience to 
ourselves as the figure in the allegorical scene 
shown by the Interpreter to Christian in the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and accept as its true 


| representation the child sitting in his chair, 








with his hands folded, having nothing and 
seeking nothing, while Passion rejoices in the 
lavish expenditure of his treasure, laughing 
Patience to scorn. But we do _ not, like 
Christian, “ behold for a while,” until “ Passion 
had lavished all away and had nothing left 
him but rags,” while Patience waited for the 
substantial and enduring riches which were 
his then, as surely as faith and God’s order 
of things could make them, and of which, 
later, he received the imperishable substance. 

That passive state, which is sometimes 
taken for patience, but which is simply the 
torpor of indifference and despair, is really 
in no way connected with the possession of 
the true quality which enriches andstrengthens 
the mind ; for patience can only exist in con- 
junction with earnest desire and the con- 
sciousness of energy and hope. We long for 
what we do not yet see or experience ; we 
work, with due regard to the adaptation of the 
means, in order to obtain it. Hape bids us 
expect the blessing, but the time of fruition 
is delayed ; then comes Patience, the child of 
Reason and Faith, and bids us be strong and 
steadfast; she calls upon us to look above 
and beyond the immediate gratification of 





MOTTOES. 
IX, 


iat have not patience !” 


** Othello,” ii. 3. 


our own desires, or the hasty accomplishment 
of our own purposes ; she shows us how we 
stand connected with other beings and inte- 
rests, and teaches us that more than the ful- 
filment of our highest aspirations and wor- 
thiest schemes is that perfect accordance with 
the will of God which can calmly and cheer- 
fully wait for His time, and trust to the suc- 
cessful working of His arrangements and 
laws. 

Amongst those things with which patience 
enriches us, we may reckon as of very high 
value that wider view of things, and the capa- 
bility for a larger-hearted interest in a greater 
variety of subjects. When patience dwells 
within, the waiting-time will not be fretted 
away in blind, restless efforts to attain at 
once what demands a season for develop- 
mentand ripening, or in useless regrets 
at the delay; but if there be no longer 
anything to be done to further the chief object 
of the life, the eye will turn from that, and 
look around for other work, good of its kind, 
having its value in the sight of God, and not 
without its use to man. The wonderful chain, 
linking one thing with another, will be thus 
better perceived, than when all the interest 
and effort were solely concentrated on a single 
purpose ; the horizons of the mind and the 
life will include a farlarger circle of God’s king- 
dom and works, sympathy will be stirred at a 
number of new points, and the love of the 
heart called forth from its narrow channel 
into a deeper and fuller current. Patience 
will thus boldly rouse from torpor by the as- 
surance that, if one purpose tarry for its ac- 
complishment, there is still much going on in 
which we have a part to play; or, if the che- 
rished individual scheme altogether fail, all is 
not thereby lost. It was only a little part of 
a great whole,—a smail, though much regarded 
stone, in a vast building, whose place may 
be supplied by another, without any detri- 
ment to the beauty and strength of the 
edifice. 

Instead of sitting with folded hands, and cold, 
impassive features, waiting only for one result, 
patience teaches us, that between the seed- 
time and the harvest, which is all beyond our 
hurrying but must abide the coming of the 
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Summer, there lies other work for us to do.| Among the riches of patience is truth- 
If we can do no more in the fields, but must | Without patience it is difficult to preserve 
trust to the working of God’s laws, irrespective | this precious treasure in its complete integrity, 
of our efforts, there may be yet much to be /for at the first loss of patience, we shall be 
done at home ; the little plot of ground within | tempted to resort to false and artificial means 
the nearer enclosure, somewhat neglected, | in order to obtain the result we refuse to wait 
perhaps, for what appeared to be more im-|for. We constantly see how this works in the 
portant and pressing claims, needs attention | education of children. Anxious parents often 
and culture. Weeds and briars have sprung | feel it hard to wait for the gradual and true 
up unnoticed at the very door; the plants | development of the character and mind of a 
fail in the loveliness and perfection of their|child. The real process does not seem speedy 
blossoms, for the ground has become dry and | enough, and without patience they will be 
hard: patience points these out, and teaches | tempted to make use of some unreal stimula- 
us that in waiting for the grand results of the | ting culture,which shall produce an appearance 
work done in the wider field of God’s kingdom | of growth, but which is only a forced, untruth- 
—the world, then is the time to turn with watch- | ful state, to be soon followed by collapse, from 
ful, observant care to the culture of our own its very hollowness. Patience is ever in league 
souls, and to the taking up of duties set aside | with truth, and forbids the forestalling of 
for a time by more distant service. If great | maturity, by bringing the ready power for imi- 
aims and purposes fail of result, if God’s| tation, which a child possesses, into play. 
kingdom in the world do not prosper accord- | Patience is satisfied with the true graces of 
ing to our desires, let us not despise the | childhood—obedience, love, trust, purity and 
smaller service, nor the perfection of fidelity | joy, and does not seek to produce a represen- 
in it. The very impatience which resents| tation of the stronger emotions and deeper 
delay, the irritability which vents itself at| experience of advanced life, by exaggerations 
home, because the work abroad is unattended | and false appeals. Patience waits also for 
with immediate and brilliant success, are just | the later victory of principle over the impulse 
the indications that there is work of self cul-| tosin in the child. It can bear with calmness 
ture needing watchful care. So when laid | the many failures, disappointments, and defeats 
aside by sickness or other circumstances from | which must occur before the final subjugation 
the activities of life, and impatience cries out | of the moral nature to the influence of religion. 
at the useless, barren, idleness of the weari-| It does not strive to forestall that time by so 
some days, Patience comes to enrich the} hedging in the voluntary action of the child, 
soul by teaching that there is heroic work now | as to obtain an outward show of correct con- 
to be done in perfect submission and trust, | duct, which is not the result of free action, and 
in unwavering love to God, during the dark-| which will break down, as all hollowness 
ness and the storm; and that there is no| must, when exposed to attack. 

sphere, however narrow, which has not its| Itisby patience that we hold fast totruth, also, 
special obligations, and which may not be| in all Christian works, and are able to go on, 
made great and beautiful by love andj using God’s appointed means, believing in the 
duty. | great result of them, though we may wait long 

It is only when patience possesses the soul | for its accomplishment. Without patience, 

that all true principles of action can have|the desire will often arise to hurry on the 

their due sway. The restless efforts which| appearance of success, by using some false 

are prompted by excitement and irritability | or artificial means, in order to gratify our 

can never effect any worthy results. ‘There | wishes, or to produce a false triumph before 

must be in all things a “ working together with | the eyes of others. There is, perhaps, no 

God,” and for this trust and obedience are | work in which patience is more needed, than 








constantly needed ; but patience is the very 
condition under which these graces live, and 
is needful to their maintenance ; it is then as 
patience governs self-will and hasty desires, 
that our actions are pure in motive, and ele- 
vated in their aim. Life becomes thus not an 
eager pursuit of single objects, nor a hurried 
flying from one activity to another, but a calm 
and steadfast fulfilling of the will of God 
leaving results in His hand, and working out 
in love and duty His plan concerning us. 


in that greatest of all human efforts—the at- 
tempt, under Divine aid, so to present God’s 
truth to the mind and heart of others, as to 
lead them to receive it in its power, and live 
under its sanctifying influences; and here 
patience has its perfect work, when it bids us 
hold fast to the pure truth as it is in Jesus 
Christ, trusting to its Divine efficacy, and 
rejecting all suggestions to hasten the real 
work within by any false representations of 
truth, appeals to the imagination, or sentiment, 
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or attempts to put out of sight whatever is|was. He had no striking, no marked tri- 
displeasing to pride and self-indulgence. umphs. He spent and was spent. He 

Another of the riches of patience is courage. | oftered himself day by day upon the sacrifice 
The very essence of patience is the certainty | and service of his people’s faith ; and yet he 
that all good things must work for good, and | felt all the time that the more abundant!y he 
that for all which is shielded by God there| loved, the less he was loved. This never 
is no room for fear. “ Opinions,” says Milton, | shook him from his purpose. If he toiled all 
“are knowledge in the process of making,” | night and caught nothing, still his faith and 
and patience teaches us to wait the comple-| courage were proof even against that failure. 
tion of the process with faith and courage} At last he rests from his labours; and now, 
not in hasty terror seeking to stop the ferment, | no doubt, his works follow him. No doubt 
out of which shall spring the new truth, which | others are entering into his labours, and reap- 
is to be the life food of the coming age, or | ing what he had sown. So would he have 
the old truth strengthened and purified, made/it. He served’a faithful master, and he will 
mighty for new victories. Thus does patience | be quite satisfied when he awakes with His 
bid us “be strong and of a good courage, not | likeness. ‘That life was a blessed one. Dull 
afraid, neither dismayed,” as we look upon|and uneventful, monotonous and unremuner- 
the changes going on around us in the world— | ative, when weighed in an earthly balance, 
the contest between error and truth, the/ was it not a noble one in its patient courage ? 
triumph of wrong, the breaking down of| Noble, because it was far-reaching and deep- 
sacred enclosures, the rising to the surface of | sighted ; noble, because it showed a wonderful 
doubts, or defiant unbelief. God rules it all,| superiority to the influences of things seen 
and the courage, born of patience, looks|and temporal; noble, because he who so 
boldly forward, towards the long delayed| lived was able to say, and to all open the 
time when the discord shall be ordered into| declaration—“ Master, I have toiled all the 
a glorious harmony, and all men with one| night, and have taken nothing; nevertheless, 
voice exclaim,— |at Thy word, I will again and yet again let 
“ © goodness infinite, goodness immense ! | down the net.” It is in such lines as these 

That all this good of evil shall produce, | that patience has her perfect work. And one 

And evil turn to good ! more wonderful _ | of the riches which patience works in others 

Than that by which creation first brought forth | is sympathy with such a life of truthful, stead- 

|fast toil. It is easy for the prosperous and 




















Light out of darkness ! 

That courage which patience gives is some-| successful, who have never known the trials 
times even more remarkably brought into|of such a life, to look down upon it with 
play in the mystery of an individual life, than} scorn, to seek to account for its paucity of 
in the calmness with which we may regard the | visible results by pointing out the deficiencies 
apparent disorder and failure reigning in the| and faults of the good and faithful servant. 
world. Many such lives there are, ennobled| They have not learned patience, and are 
to heroism, by the courage and patience with| therefore short-sighted, fearful, hasty, ready 
which the true course is maintained, and the|to resort to any kind of means, whether in 
work continued, in the dull monotonous path | accordance with truth and wisdom or not, 
of apparent failure and obscurity, “I have} only to gain something to show as the results 
seen such a man,” says Dr. Vaughan, “in aj of their work ; but those who have been in 
country parish, remote in place, unattractive | any measure themselves enriched by patience 
in scenery, uninteresting in every charac-|can see the depth of heroic life underlying 
teristic of its population. He came there in| the apparently barren surface, and can hear 
early years, endowed with gifts of intellect, | the voice of God himself speaking in tenderest 
fresh from academical honours, and he esta-| love to His unsuccessful servant,—“I know 

thy works, and thy labour, and thy patience, 


blished himself there deliberately for life. | : 
He was the friend of his people in health,|and how thou hast borne and hast patience, 
their physician in sickness, their counsellor|and for My name’s sake hast laboured, and 
for life, their comforter in death. | hast not fainted. Be thou faithful unto death, 
The Word of God was his study and his|and I will give thee a crown of life.” 
meditation ; week by week and day by day| Perseverance might further be named as 
he was unfolding its stores to such as would| another of the treasures of patience; but 
listen. For nine-and-forty years he lived | perseverance is rather patience itself in action, 
thus: he carried his plan of life to its com-| as fortitude is patience at rest. Both of these 
pletion, and died where he had laboured. | are necessarily included in the very idea of 


And yet that man never knew what success | patience, for true patience, as already shown, 
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LE BOUT DU MONDE; OR, A SEASON AT CROISIC. 








is always a positive quality, and whether it is 
displayed in toil or suffering, it is ever more 
than ignorance or indifference. The stead- 
fastness of patience in toil, which we call 
perseverance, is something far above a mere 
dogged continuance in a useless labour ; and 
the steadfastness of patience in suffering, 
which we call fortitude, is something far 
deeper than a mere callousness to pain in 
sorrow. An Italian proverb goes beyond the 
Shakesperian motto in expressing the treasures 
of patience. Shakespeare says, “ How poor are 


they that have not patience! ’’—the Italians, | 


the Christian, patience extends the boundaries 
of his riches far beyond this world and time, 
enabling him to live in sight of the invisible, 
and thus to fulfil what is given him to do or 
to bear, and to call all things his own, “the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come,” though he has nothing as yet 
in possession. Whatever God has promised 
has its unerring time when it must become 
ours, and while hasty impatience will sell the 
future glories of the birthright for a mess of 





pottage close at hand, patience is willing to 
wait, and rejoices already in the sure and 


“Il mondo e, di chi na pazienza/” (the world | certain hope of the “ inheritance incorruptible, 


belongs to him who has patience). 


And ei undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 


ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 





LE BOUT DU MONDE; OR, A SEASON AT CROISIC. 


Part VI. 


Do you know the old French proverb, “ Que| 
chacun prend son bonheur ou il le trouve.” 
I have been meditating on the truth of this 
wise saying, and the good sense contained in 
it. It is such a comfort to be allowed to 
be happy after one’s own fashion; and yet 
people seem so seldom to realize this fact. 


| 
I have known, and doubtless so have you, so} 


many persons who, kind-hearted in the main, 
and anxious to please, yet render their 
victims perfectly miserable by insisting on 
their being happy after a stereotyped fashion, 
instead of allowing them to do as they like. 
These good souls are a regular nuisance, the 
more so as one feels remorseful for not being 
grateful for their good intentions ; and yet how 
can one, when tastes differ so widely? A worm- 
eaten old douguin for instance, or some won- 
derfully hideous insect or unknown plant, 
that would make the happiness of a German 
professor, would seem in our eyes something 
very like rubbish ; one person likes one thing 
and another another,-—that is undeniable. 

I think that is perhaps the reason that 
young children are often so much less happy 
than they ought to be at their age: old 
people forget they have been children, and do 
not consider what a small matter makes the 
joy or despair of these little creatures. 

These reflections occurred to me in con- 
sequence of a little incident which happened 
last Sunday morning, and which showed me 
in a most forcible manner how little one can 
judge for another in what happiness consists. 
If Dora has an aversion (almost as great as 





mine for pianos) it is for a screaming parrot, 


yet there is one of those interesting pets in 
almost every second house in Croisic, and 
among others a dreadful green wretch, who 
makes the joy and pride of our estimable 
host. In justice to Monsieur Coco I must, 
however, say that, for a parrot, he really 
makes wonderfully little noise, and his mis- 
tress is very good-natured in keeping him as 
much as possible out of our way, though no 
doubt greatly astonished at our bad taste in 
not appreciating the delights of his intelligent 
society. 

Last Monday morning, feeling restless from 
the extreme heat, I left my room early and 
went into the garden, where I met Madame 
F——. The good dame is generally of a gay 
and pleasant countenance, but at that moment 
she was actually radiant with smiles. After 
her usual polite inquiries she could no longer 
restrain the expression of her satisfaction. 
Waving her hand towards a shady fig tree, 
near which we were standing, she directed 
my attention towards her favourite, whose 
cage swung under the branches, “‘ Voyez vous, 
Mademoiselle,’ she said, “ / intelligence de cette 
petite bite est quelquechose ad’inotiie. Made- 
moiselle knows that every morning when I 
waken, Coco immediately calls out to me, 
‘Bon jour, petite mere, or ‘ Comment vas-tu, 
petite mere?’ well, to-day, the first thing he 
uttered was, ‘ Pauvre Empereur’ Now how 
could he know that this was the Emperor's 
birthday, and that the poor man was dead ? 
C'est veritablement incroyable, w'est-ce pas, 
Mademoiselle ?” 

“ Most extraordinary indeed,” I replied, if 
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you had not told me yourself, I never would! ‘‘ What a slow old coach it is, to be sure !” 
have believed it.” he said, as he walked off from the breakfast 
“ T am sure you would not,” she continued ;| table. “No doubt the horrid brute gave one of 
“and to think there are people in the world, |his usual screeches, and her imagination did 
and not very far off either” (I fancy this was|the rest. ‘Truly women are wonderful crea- 
meant for Zelie), who actually laugh at this|tures, they will believe any rubbish one 
idea, and declare that these creatures have | chooses to tell them.” 
no sense or intelligence,—‘“ more than some | Kate joined me in laughing at Bob’s absurd 
of hem have, any way”—(this sotto voce). jairs, but little Gabrielle looked quite dis- 
At this moment Coco, turning towards us, | appointed. 
ruffled his plumage, and uttered a Ewald “Oh, tantine,”’ she said, “do you think 
scream. | it was not true about Coco ?” 
“ Voyes vous, Mademoiselle, comme id vous| This question rather staggered me, but 
aime, said his proud possessor, “he called you | luckily my impulsive small sister Kate saved 
tite mere Lam sure he would even give | the situation by replying for me. “ Why, Ga- 
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| his fatte if Mademoiselle would ask him.” | brielle,” she said, “I declare you are almost 


Though I by no means particularly relished | as foolish as Bob ; of course he said, ‘ Pauvre 
the idea of putting my finger into such close | Hmpereur, and very clever it was of him, but 
proximity with his formidable beak,I yielded to I am nota bit astonished ; why should henot 
persuasion; Coco,however,to my great satisfac- | know that it was the Emperor's birthday ? I 


| tion, disdained my advances. To his mistress | dare say he understands a great deal of what 


he immediately presented his horrid black claw, | people say, and heard us talking of it. And 
but despite all her coaxing and wheedling, the | as for speaking, why, I heard him myself only 


| moment my finger was substituted for hers, he | yesterday call his master quite distinctly.” 
| wriggled off in dudgeon to the opposite side of| “Did you really?” said Gabrielle, brighten- 
| his cage. ing up; “I should like to hear him : what did 


This vexed the old lady, who pact he say, Kate ?” 


feared my feelings would be hurt. “He said, ‘ Voila papa, as well as you 


“ Very odd,” she murmured, “ very odd in-| could have done,” and so they went on talk- 


| deed, because Coco is so pa rticularly fond of|ing, and Gabrielle was quite reassured, and 


Mademoiselle; I have always remarked it, and | delighted with Kate’s stories, 


| he by no means likes every one, wom, certes.. The 15th was a grand holiday all day; in 
| Why, only the other day Mademoiselle Zelie | the morning there was high mass in the church 


(Dora’s maid is here honoured by this digni- of Notre Dame de Pitié, the services con- 
fied title) happened to pass his cage, and will) ducted by a celebrity of the Romish Church ; 
you believe it, Mademoiselle ? he actually (here | then a regatta, the boats racing from Nantes 
she looked carefully round in every direction, | to ,Croisic ; in the afternoon a grand pro- 
then drew a step nearer, and mysteriously | cession in honour of the “Sainte Vierge ;” and 
continued,)—yes, he actually called Mademoi-| in the evening games and dances and, despite 
selle Zelie a cochon/ A-t-on jamais? Why the imperial disasters, some very pretty illu- 
he should dislike Mademoiselle Zelie I cannot | minations. The children were wild with de- 


| imagine. It is very wicked of him, but it is| light ; even the small Stella was quite excited, 


nevertheless true that he cannot endure her.” though she knew, poor dear child, that she 

My impression is that Coco’s mistress dis- | could take no great share in the sight-seeing. 
likes Mademoiselle Zelie quite as much as| We distributed ourselves in the following 
Coco himself, and that she was not displeased , fashion :—Camille and Dora took the two 
to recount this little anecdote. elder children to see the regatta ; mamma 

“But as for Mademoiselle,” she went on, “he , went to Notre Dame de Pitié to hear Mon- 
quite adores her ; and if he does not give her , seigneur the Archbishop; and I (thankful to 
his faéfe, it is only that he does not yet know escape the broiling sun) remained at home 
her well enough, mais ¢a viendra, Mademoi- with my little niece. I drew her sofa to the 
selle, ca viendra, bien siir;” and with an en-, window, and we amused ourselves looking at 
couraging smile she returned to her gar- the different costumes of the people of the 
dening. neighbouring villages who had come to Croisic 

The children were much amused when I for the regatta, and were first going to mass 
told them of Monsieur Coco’s burst of loyaliy , before the amusements began. ‘There was a 
towards the fallen dynasty, all except Bob | fair-haired bride from Batz, with a very grand 
who showed his masculine superiority by | purple and gold petticoat, 2nd a small three- 
being sceptical. cornered shawl to match. There were several 
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| dames in the sphinx-like head-dress of Escou- 
| blac—fa/audiers from the salt marshes, with 
| their enormously wide-brimmed hats and 

dazzlingly white garments ; then came a very 
| odd little man, little more than four feet high, 
| I am sure, with a long beard, and dressed in 
| coarse brown cloth. Mons. F told us after- 








ards that he was a turf-cutter fromthe Grande | the arm, 


man, having probably forgotten something, 
returned home just in time to catch his grand- 
child flying along the street with two or three 
boys after her, the veriest gamin of them all. 
The old soul became actually purple with 


anger, shook his stick at the boys, who van- | 
ished like lightning, then seizing the child by | 


dragged her along howling and 


w 
| Briére. Of course the Croisicais predomi-|screaming in anticipation of the punishment 
| nated among the crowd, or rather the Croi-|that awaited her. Arrived at his door, he 
|| sigaises, in their high square-crowned caps. | wrung his hands as she went in before him. 


| 
| 
{ 
| 


|| There were, however, a few young men among | \“ Mon Dieu. 
| the faithful, their straw hats turned up coquet- | fera mourir de chagrin. 

| tishly above the ear with a bunch of coloured | They then disappeared into a back room, 
ribbons ; a sprinkling of old men were also| whence presently proceeded such  wail- 
| slowly wending their way along towards the | ings and shriekings that I really began to fear 
| 


yn 
| 


|| 
| 
} 
|| . . 
| ‘done her some injury. Ten minutes, how- 


congregation. 
Gabrielle was also quite interested, watch- | ever, had not elapsed, when I thought I heard 


|| ready for mass,—for here no one seems to | going to the window, I was quite reassured 
|| dream of drawing a curtain, even when they | by seeing the culprit comfortably munching a 
|| possess one, or of shutting a window. These | huge /artine of bread and cheese. When she 
|| neighbours are an old man and his orphan | saw me she made a grimace in the direction 
| grandchild, genéid/e enough, but a perfect imp | of the grandpere’s room, then nodded and 
|| ofmischief. The old fellow, though not famous | smiled, and shrugged her atoms of shoulders. 
| for good temper, is very kind to’ the child, | I,shook my head reprovingly, at which she 
dressing her every morning, arranging her | laughed outright. I don’t wonder the old man 
i| dinner for her, and in the evening making her | does not know how to manage her. He 
| repeat her prayers before going to bed. He/always reminds me of the story of the poor 
|| has a very small shop, where he occasionally | hen who brought forth a duckling. 
|| does a little carpentering work, but I fear his} To-day, however, Marie was evidently on 
|| business is not a lucrative one. He has, how-/ her best behaviour, standing very quietly 
|| ever, the appointment of /ordoger to the town, | whilst her grandfather put on her nice little 
and goes every morning, in an old but well-| brown merino frock and _ prettily trimmed 
brushed black coat and chimney-pot hat, to! white muslin pinafore. A lace cap with blue 
wind up and regulate the church clock, a posi- | ribbons completed her toilette, and, her Zvre 
tion of dignity for which he is paid twelve | de masse in her hand, she went forth with the 
sous a day. When he goes out alone he/old man, looking as demure as possible. 
always gives the little Marie all she can re- | Theregatta did not seemto be very amusing, 
quire during his absence, then carefully locks | though it was a pretty enough sight, on such a 


'! that she is safe at home. |ing in the breeze. The winner was received 
‘| But, alas for feminine perversity ! the little| with a salvo of cannon fired from a small 
monkey, who is not quite six years old, no|Government cutter lying in the harbour. 
sooner sees her grandfather turn the corner of| After vespers the procession of the Holy 
the street than she jumps out of the window and | Virgin went through all the streets and pro- 
is off to play with the boys in the neighbour- | menades of Croisic, so we had only to look out 


It is the old story of the fruit défendu, for she | First came the children of the parish schools, 
seems a very obstinate and rather morose|the elder ones carrying the banners of the 
child, who, had she been told to play with the | secondary saints, and the little ones (some of 
children, would probably have avoided them. 

The other day I was looking out of Dora’s| sewr de charité) holding the pendants. Next 
| | window, and saw this little comedy performed, | came the boys in their holiday garments, bear- 
|| as usual, but Mademoiselle Marie had for once |ing the banner of St. Nicholas (the patron of 

















them so young as to require to be led bya | 


j 
| ing [the people in the opposite house getting | her-voice singing and laughing by turns, and | 
| 


the house door, puts the key in his pocket, | bright sunny day, to see the boats come flying | 
and goes away in the comfortable conviction K over the water with all their gay flags flutter- | 


hood, exactly what the old man had forbidden. | of our windows to see all that was to be seen. | 


counted without her host, for the old gentle-| young men), those who had gone to their first | 
| | 





‘” T heard him say; “ele me | 





church ; but the women, as in all Roman |that the old man (forgetful in his wrath of how | 
Catholic countries, formed the staple of the | small and fragile a creature it was), had really | 
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communion that year being distinguished by 
a broad white ribbon fringed with gold, worn 
round the left arm. Among the rest was our 
fajend Pierre-Marie, who, forgetful of the so- 
lemnity of the occasion, or of his position as a 
banner-holder, made a polite scrape with his 
left leg as he passed, wriggling and grinning 
between pride and shyness. After the boys 
followed the girls, dressed in white, with veils, 
and many with the wreaths of their first com- 
munion. 
banners of the Virgin. 
priests, in their robes of ceremony, bearing 
the Host, under a canopy of crimson, velvet 
and gold. 
crowd of the townsfolk and strangers. Among 


the young communicants we recognised our | 


little gadette seller, who passed very demurely, 
6 7 
though she could not resist throwing up a 
glance of her bright black eyes in our direc- 


tion, probably to see if we remarked her white | 


dress and long veil. 

At dusk we went to see the illuminations. 
They were arranged with considerable taste, 
particularly the Mont d’Esprit, which was 
prettily festooned with coloured lamps. _ Fire- 
works generally follow the illuminations, and 
in former years the /ée finished with a “ retraite 
aux flambeaux,” all the townspeople marching 


through the streets in procession, singing popu- | 
lar airs suited to the occasion, and carrying | 
But this year, | 


lighted torches in their hands. 
in consequence of recent events, the pro- 
gramme of the entertainment was curtailed, 
and, to the great disappointment of the 
children, who had heard of these wonderful 
diversions, the affair concluded simply with the 


illuminations, and at ten o’clock silence fell | 


upon the town, and our little people, suffi- 
ciently tired out with so much sightseeing and 
excitement, went gladly off to bed, and so 
ended the fé/e of the mi-aoiit. 

Last Saturday we made quite a long excur- 
sion to a most curious place a little beyond 
St. 
Montoir. I thought Croisic was the most 
arid and uninteresting of countries, but I 


erred through ignorance, for, as to ugliness, | 


la Grande Briére waves the palm of victory 
high over the diminished head of our poor 
Croisic! Of all the dreary, desolate, deserted 
places I ever beheld it is the most deplorable. 
On our return Croisic seemed like a garden 
of roses in comparison. We had been told 
that it was by no means worth going so far to 
see, SO we were not much disappointed, 
especially as the principal object of our 
expedition was not so much to see the Grande 
Briére as to accompany Camille so far on 


They carried the blue-and-silver | 
Last of all came the | 


The procession was closed by a| 


Nazaire and close to the town called | 


{Ss way to Tours, where he has gone for a 


few days to see that all is in good order for 
|our return home in a week or a little more. 

| We drove to St. Nazaire in a comfortable 
| Open carriage (a very different journey from 
| our last), then took the railway for thirteen or 
| fourteen minutes, and got out at Montoir, the 
| first station after St. Nazaire, a dismal old 
| town without much to interest one in any way. 
| The most part of the country from Montoir 
to Donges, the next station on the line, is 
swampy and almost impracticable for carriages. 
| There are, however, paved roads which cross 
the bogs in several directions, their destina- 
tion being indicated by iron crosses. It 
was among these miserable marshes that 
Lescure’s widow, who became afterwards 
Madame de la Rochejacquelin, wandered 
about, disguised as a peasant, after the defeat 
of the royal army at Savenay during the wars 
in La Vendée. 

To the northward of Montoir lies the 
Grande Briére, an immense peat moss, more 
than thirty miles in circumference. It is in- 
tersected by draining canals, and over its whole 
extent are here and there scattered small 
islands. There are also a considerable num- 
ber of trees, principally oaks, the wood of which 
is as hard and as black as ebony. All the 
trees instead of growing straight..are inclined 
|towards the north-east, the roots spreading 
towards the south-west. It is supposed that 
ithe ground must be the site of an ancient 

forest which has been destroyed by a hurri- 
;cane. The whole of the Grande Briére is under 
water in the winter, and in summer it is 
covered by a fine black dust, which rises 
with the slightest wind, and mingling with 
the atmosphere makes the whole place look 
as if half buriedinfog. The inhabitants of this 
| dismal waste are, with few exceptions, very 
primitive looking. They are generally dressed 
in a garment of brown woollen stuff, the pro- 
| duce of their black sheep, and with their wild 
uncivilised air, lgng beards, and dust-begrimed 
faces and figures, look like the gnomes of 
/some Danish legend. So soon as the fine 
season sets in, the turf-cutters take up their 
abode with their families beside the great 
morass, and set themselves to work. Each 
|workman begins by marking out a large 
|square as his own, then, after taking off the 
| grass and moss, which form the surface, he 
| cuts the turf into a quantity of small blocks 
| called mottes, about eight to ten inches long, 
|and five to six broad, which are put to dry 
inthe sun. When dry they are piled in heaps, 
land transported by river to their different 
| destinations. It is calculated that the Grande 
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Briére produces ‘several thousands of tons of ] another tale to tell you when I have finished 


this kind of peat annually. It is good fuel, 


and being much cheaper than wood or any | 


other firing, i is a great resource for the poor. 


| with the mackerel.) ‘The fisher, seated in the 
| boat’s stern, rod in hand, throws out his line, 
| which is weighted near the hook with a lump 


The whole soil here is of so combustible a | of lead of about two pounds weight, this draws 
nature that during the summer heat the}the end of the line a couple of yards or so 
smallest spark sets it on fire, and it burns or | under water, the boat going too rapidly to per- 


rather smoulders till a good deluge of rain 
fortunately comes to extinguish it. 

In the centre of the marsh is an island 
called Pandille, where stands the little village | 
of Saint Joachim, the capital, as it may be 
considered, of the Grande Briére. It consists 
of a considerable number of low-built houses, | 
shaded by elm trees—a veritable oasis in the 
desert. But the whole place is /s¢e in the | 


extreme, and must be still more so in winter, | 


when it is, I suppose, totally uninhabited. As | 
it is really a curious-looking country, and we 
had never seen anything of | the kind, we did 
not regret our trouble, the more so, as on our 
return to Croisic it seemed quite a paradise, 
indeed we could scarcely imagine how we had 
ever thought it ugly. 

We shall soon now be going home, but I 
must recount to you one more excursion— 
our last 1 suppose—which we made yesterday, 


going altogether in a band, even to our little | 


Stella. The sea was so very calm and sull, 


and the air «so deliciously warm, we thought | 


we might indulge the child in a desire which 
she had to make a little Aromenade upon the 
sea with me, particularly as she never suffers 
from the motion in a sailing boat. 

As the Capitaine Berthand has a very good 
boat, well sized and very neatly got up with 
a nice awning, we engaged it, with two sailors, 
to take our party to the Isle Dumct. We set 
off about eight in the morning, and having 
arranged a little couch for Gabrielle, where 
she lay upon her cushions very comfortably, 
and in a perfect ecstacy of delight, we were 
quite happy to sit in the shade, “ glow’ring 


frae us,” drawing our fingers through the} 


sparkling waters, and last, not least, of course, 
talking cela va sans dire. 

But the masculine part of our society was 
not so easily amused, they required more lively 
entertainment and so had brought their rods, 
&c., for mackerel fishing. It was interesting 
enough to watch their proceedings, but one 
could not help being sorry to see such lovely 
creatures killed for mere sport. However, I 
suppose that is a feminine weakness. The 
lines are very long, and are baited with a 
morsel of mackerel, for these unnatural canne- 
balistic wretches seemed more tempted by a 
mouthful of their own kith and kin, than any 
other dainty. (Speaking of cannibals, I have 


|mit its sinking lower. It is fishing made easy, 
| for the mackerel are in such quantities and so 
voracious that the line is scarcely dropped 
into the water before a nibble is felt, indeed 
ithe poor fish pounce so greedily upon ‘the bait 
that they often swallow the whole morsel and 
the hook along with it. 
|which elapsed before we reached our desti- 





During the two hours | 


‘nation, the three gentlemen, Camille, Monsieur | 


_d’Arraecarriere, who had accompanied us, and 
Bob (two-and-a-halfas pert Kate counts them) 
vhad taken upwards of fifty mackerel. It is 
a pretty fish always, but you can hardly ima- 
| gine, from seeing mackerel some hours after 
they are caught, ‘how brilliantly beautiful are 
| their changing colours, as they dart about in 
| the sun. 

The isle Dumeét isa very little island indeed, 

| being one and a half miles in circumference. 
|It is entirely surrounded by rocks, except a 
small space of sandy beach on one side, which 
serves as a harbour, and where we landed. 
There is only one house, inhabited by the 
| guardian and his family. They have a pretty 
little garden, a cow, a sheep, and lots of fowls, 
and of course a lot of children, the latter, 
ithe only crop that never fails. There is 
besides a fort with six cannons, intended as a 
| protection to the coast, had the much dreaded 
Prussians invaded Brittany and awakened the 
little isle Dumét from its peaceful lethargy! 

The people were very civil and mamma 
|and Gabrielle went into the house to rest, 
while we strolled about looking at the curi- 
osities of the island, and making acquaintance 
with the live stock. Then Dora and I, with 
Kate, returned to mamma, while the rest of 
| our party went off to see what could be had 
|for luncheon. In about half an hour I was 
summoned to a consultation, and descending 
to the regions below, I found Camille and his 
friend in the kitchen with their coats off, and 
each with a white apron tied round his neck, 
the one flourishing a gridiron, the other bast- 
ing a fat poulet which reposed in the oven. 
Through the window a vista of the man pre- 
paring the mackerel for dejeuner, and to com- 
plete the picture Bob, ex guise de marmiton, 
pulling about a lot of parsley and herbs, in 
the conviction that he was arranging the fish 
sauce. 

6“ Vi 








ould le menu, Bertha,” said Camille, 
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IN THE ‘WEALD. 609 


directing my attention to the various eatables | trust, for the deyeuner was excellent, and was 
above-mentioned. ‘“ Magueraux, aux fines|\done complete justice to; as for the straw. 
herbes, roast chicken and potatoes for you | berries they were simply delicious. A cup of 
Scotch folks, sa/ade for the French, bread, | capital black coffee finished our repast, over 
butter, cheese, and strawberries, will it do?” | which we lingered till the afternoon was well 
“Do!” I cried out, “ I should think so! why |advanced, then made a farewell visit to the 
it is magnificent, if the cooks are only as good | mistress,of the house and her pretty children, 
as the materials, who could wish for better?” took another look at the garden, and turned 
And they proved themselves worthy of their | hamewards. CECIL. LORIMER; 








RURAL SKETCHES IN SURREY AND SUSSEX. 
No. IV.—IN THE WEALD. 
Part I.—IN THE RETROSPECTIVE. 


‘* Huge forests stretched |by the waves, and beaten by storms, the 
Their world of wood, shading like night the banks | chalky covering was gradually worn off and 
wy, sedi at ict ies ebtltades sr" | washed away. These islands, thus elevated 
W.L. Bowles, |and denuded, became what we now call the 
Forest Ridge. 
While this was going on, to the north and 
south appeared two long strips of land, or 
| rather groups of chalk islands, between which 
|a channel was formed, whose swift currents 
|rapidly wore away the softer strata, and 
Ran to the sea PER CPB]. | Sc arped the sides of the islands into pre- 
Amid a thousand strange and lovely shapes, | cipitous cliffs. As the land continued to rise, 
through a land where the lofty palm, and the| the level sands which formed the bed of the 
still more graceful tree fern, covered hill and| channel gradually became dry. Then the 
dale, its tangled jungle forming one vast) rivers formed themselves, and sought outlets 
fernery, beneath which smaller streams came through the fissures which had separated the 
rushing in torrents from the hill-side, or creep- | chalky ranges into islands, and which strangely 
ing noiselessly lost themselves in the morasses | corresponded north and south. Thus we find 
where lay the Hylzosaurus, a hideous reptile|that the gap through which the Wey flows 
of the crocodile order. ‘The Weald itself now | corresponds with that of the Arun, the Mole 
lies in what was then the delta or estuary of| withthe Adur, the Darent with the Ouse, the 
this great river. On its muddy banks innu-| Medway with the Cuckmere. 
merable turtles deposited their eggs, whilst} As the water disappeared the land became 
its waters teemed with myriads of lizards and | | covered with verdure, and its marshes and its 
fish. Birds of unwonted form and monstrous | | thickets were the abode of the elephant and 
winged reptiles flew through the sultry air ;|the rhinoceros and the gigantic elk. The 
but the chief inhabitant, the king of this| thickets rapidly increased, until the whole 
wondrous Ferland, was a giant lizard—the | plain, from the foot of one range to the foot 
Iguanodon, whose fossil remains, discovered | of the other, was one dense forest. This 
in Tilgate Forest, lead to the conclusion that | “ forest primeval ” gave a name to the district 
it must have reached the enormous length of | |which it has retained ever since—the Wald 
eighty or a hundred feet. or Weald. 
Truly science has its poetry and "i 
romance ! ‘¢So centuries passed by, and still the woods 


Time passed-on, and the tropical river was] °(10°¢Nih ant elisencd in the Rozen rains > 

gone. In its place the océam heaved and| of winter.” 

swelled. But a greater change was in store. | 

Subterraneous fires were at work beneath the; At last the sound of the axe was heard. 

bed of the ocean, and in due time a great|It was “the signal of a mighty change.” 

ridge.of chalk arose above the water. Kent! Man had appeared on the scene. In his 

into several islands by volcanic action, washed | canoe, formed of the bark of the tree he had 
VII. 2x 


Amonc the many marvels geology unfolds, | 
not the least is the description Dr. Mantell | 
has given of what he believed was once the| 
condition of the Weald of Sussex. He has 


‘* Figured how a mighty river there 
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felled to make a hut, he ascended the streams, | whence came that Energy ? Was it in- 





and— | digenous to the soil? Far otherwise, for its 
: _ “ For his acorn-meal | springs, Faith and Hope, were of all gifts the 
Fought the fierce tusky boar. | Jeast natural to the south Saxon race. 


Every age now lessened the limits of the | Let us look back a few centuries, and what 


: OR h was drive the lea,|do we see? Their rude forefathers, cut off 
forest e plough was driven up the lea, ied Niethe teteet on the:-necth 


and harvests of yellow grain adomed its once | from their 
inhospitable waste. Yet over the central|and by the sea to the south, falling back 
ridge, and for many a mile, the hoary woods | every generation into a deeper and more 
still covered the land, and save to the hunter | ™iserable barbarism, ever tending to the 
and the swineherd they still remained— most despairful views of life, becoming even 
more suspicious of God than of man. 
“* Uncouth and horrid, desert and untraced.” Nearly seven centuries have elapsed since 
But some wanderer noted the yellow runlets | the advent of a Saviour, and still this hope- 
and picked up some pieces of iron ore. Inan_ less people sit in darkness and in the shadow 
age when the armorer and the smith were of death. For three years the heavens have 
the most flourishing of trades it was a grand | been as brass, scarcely a drop of rain has 
discovery, the precursor of still greater fallen, and a dire famine has come upon the 


changes. ‘land. To men filled with energy, such tran- 
«Soon all around was heard the crash of trees, i sient evils often prove blessings in disguise, 
Trembling awhile and rushing to the ground.” —_[ since they lead them to seek and discover 


The streams which had leaped down the | new resources. But such activity of soul had 
hill-sides, and wandered here and there accord- not yet been awakened in the South Saxons, 
ing to their own sweet will, were seized, and |and it did not occur to them that the sea 
dammed, and locked, and compelled to work | which washed their shores was teeming with 
the mills erected by their sides. Furnaces|a divine provision far beyond their utmost 
arose burning and smoking, their lurid glare | needs ; or if it did, none among them had 
lighting up the whole country side as night | sufficient enterprise even to do as their Celtic 
came on. All day long was heard— | predecessors had done,—launch a coracle 
*¢ The hammer’s dreadful sound, | and cast a net into the waters. : ; 
Which rent the hollow woods and shook the queachy | Instead of doing this, they, in their sad, 


ground. sullen, fatalistic way, bind themselves to- 
by aon the warlike ash, veined elm, the softer | gether, forty or fifty at a time, with ropes, 
eech, /and falling headlong from some steep rock, 


Short hazel, maple plain, light asp, the bending wych, ; : . 
Tough holly, and smooth birch, must all together burn, | OT rushing down the shore, perish, the miser- 


What should the builder serve supplied the forger’s | able victims of their own stupidity. 

turn.” | Just at this dreary time a little tempest- 

Thus Drayton in his “ Polyodbion” laments | tost, rudderless bark is wrecked on the muddy 
the rapid destruction of these ancient woods. | shores of the Selsea peninsula. The half- 
For a passion for ironfounding had seized the | drowned voyagers prove a little company not 
people. The noblest families, the Stanleys, | unlike that which centuries before met with a 
the Sackvilles, and the Pelhams, turned iron- | similar mishap on the 
masters, and cut down their ancestral trees.| And now as then, the savage’s great virtue 
Humble yeomen quickly became rich, built | of hospitality is displayed, even in the midst 
themselves stately mansions, and founded | of distress, for the barbarous people show 
gentle families. For iron gilded everything,|the wrecked men no little kindness. It 
no one was ashamed of so profitable an occu- | proves the cup of cold water given to a dis- 
pation. Thus arose many of those noble old | ciple, it proves the entertainment of angels 
manor-houses which yet adorn the Weald,| unawares, for the poor ignorant heathen 
with their ponds, and lakes, and streams|who thus show mercy to Wilfrid and his 
which once, it may be, turned the wheel that | faithful companions are soon rewarded a 
made the builder’s fortune. hundredfold. 

The labouring man worked hard, but his} Perceiving how they were starving with 
labour was sweet, for with it came independ-| plenty close at hand, Wilfrid,— 
rete a or “7 men of the Weald Pos ig Ye tg. Sa 
were Englishmen indeed. Ouick Rb AE 

Not ro their wealth, however, but to the wea ets sect 
Energy which enabled them to get wealth, |—Wilfrid collected a number of eel-nets from 
was their English manhood due. - And|the neighbouring rivers, and letting them 
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IN THE 
down into the sea soon showed the ‘people 
how to obtain a never-failing supply for their | 
wants. From men who had thus saved them 
from earthly death the South Saxons readily 
learnt the higher lore. Casting aside their | 
idols, they turned to that loving God and 
Father whom the Lord Jesus Christ came to 
reveal to all men. In the strength of this 
faith hope sprang into life. ‘That energy of 
soul which the cruel behaviour of their false 
gods had almost killed in the germ, now woke 
up with power ; and sky, earth, and sea, so long 
their perverse unsympathetic masters, became 
more and more their obedient servants, and 
ministered in every way to their comfort and 
wealth. 

And so it went on from age to age. As 
long as the spirit of the people was steadfast 
with the Lord their God their energies de- 
veloped and their wealth increased. 

Nowhere did the principles of the Reforma- 
tion take firmer hold or find more determined 
adherents. The fires of martyrdom were 
lighted again and again ; about thirty persons, 
men and women, were burnt to death in 
Sussex alone during the Marian persecution, 
most of whom came from the Weald. East 
Grinstead, Withyham, Rotherfield, Mayfield, 
Heathfield, Warbleton, Buxted, Ardingley, 
Hellingley, all had their confessors. 

But persecution only drove these South | 
Saxons into an extreme form of Protestantism. 
Sussex became distinguished for its Puri-| 
tanism. In 1662 no less than seventy-seven 
clergymen were ejected in this county alone 
for refusing conformity. 

France never sustained a greater injury 
than when Louis the Fourteenth revoked the 
edict of Nantes, and drove the wisest and 
best of his subjects to promote the religious 
life, and to foster the trade of other lands ; 
so, on a smaller scale, the ejectment of her 
most conscientious and God-fearing minis- 
ters was an injury from which the Weald of 
Sussex has never recovered. From that time 
material progress ceased ; instead of further | 
growth commenced decline. The iron-works, | 
the staple industry of the Weald, which a few 
years prior to the Act of Uniformity had risen 
to the highest pitch of their prosperity, now | 
began a course of decay leading to final ex- | 
tinction. In the middle of the seventeenth | 
century they culminated; by the middle of 
the eighteenth they began to fail so rapidly | 
that before the nineteenth century opened | 
there was but one furnace burning in the | 
whole district. They are now only a tradi- 
tion, and survive in such names as Hammer | 
Wood, Cinder Hill, and Furnace Place. The, 
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|visible cause was want of fuel, but He who 


had enabled man to find the ore, and had 
provided fuel to smelt it, could easily have 
furnished other means had it so pleased Him. 

Had the Sussex men of the seventeenth 
century remained steadfast as their Protestant 
forefathers in the covenant of their God, the 
ejectment of seventy-seven of their ablest and 
most godly pastors would in all probability 
never have taken place. But it is clear that 
degeneracy had begun. ‘The pursuit of mere 
material wealth was doing its work. In the 
very year in which the Act of Uniformity was 
passed it was found necessary to render the ex- 
port smuggling of wood,—felony. Notwith- 


standing this, however, we are told that the | 
greater part of the rough wood in Sussex was ex- | 


ported, being put on French shallops at night, 


ten or twelve men standing armed to defend | 


them. 

Evil weeds grow apace ; let us turn over 
another leaf in our sketch-book. It is a wild 
night ; the clouds are flying fast, the moon 
drives on swiftly, ever and anon casting a 
sudden gleam as she emerges from behind a 
dark cloud. Then we see crossing the black 
bare common a line of thirty horsemen, each 
leading a pack horse heavily laden. Their 
dark faces, their guns, their pistols, their cut- 
lasses, all proclaim them no honest traders. 
They are the terror and curse of the land, a 
gang of smugglers ! 

So numerous, so well organized, so re- 
morseless were they, that for a century they 
set the authorities at defiance. On these 
wild commons, in decayed mills and furnaces, 
in haunted manor-houses, ruined abbeys and 
castles, they found hiding-places and store- 
houses, and the whole country resounded 
with tales of their prowess and desperate 
brutality. 

Demoralization set in everywhere. 
gion, morality, commerce, were all in decay. 
‘‘ Darkness covered the land, and gross dark- 
ness the people.” 


WEALDEN LANDSCAPES. 


‘¢ A land of hills and valleys.”—Deut xi. II. 


And now a picture or two, that I may give 
some idea of the scenery of the Weald. 

We are on Crowborough Common, the 
highest point in the Weald, once a beacon 
station whence the war-flame “streamed in 
crimson on the wind.” All around is still 
wild, bare common, dotted by clumps of dark 
Scots fir and pine. The whole Weald lies 
| spread out before us, its rounded hills swelling 
up one behind the other, as if the heaving 
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; | 
is | ocean had suddenly been ‘turned into land. |thick as buttercups, adorn the grass, and at | mi 
It is early spring, and the coppices in the|some distance, beneath a second pathway, is | lec 
valleys are leafless, and look quite feathery |a lake, from whose opposite shore the hill rises 
in the distance ; the hills are crowned here | precipitously, hanger-like, covered with trees 
| and there with black woods, against which a|to its very summit. -Aristocratic little birds 
| red oast-house stands out in pleasant relief ;| glide through the foliage, beautiful songsters =] 
| while far away the blue downs close in the |chant a chorale, while from the distant woods 4 re 
as | horizon, “their lines of beauty unequalled |we never cease to hear the dreamy monotone ? 
‘ | except in some island group of the Pacific.” | of the cuckoo. 7; ™ 
Every valley has its little streamlet, which| We pass the house, a noble Tudor man- rn 
| flows silently along the base of the hills, its/sion, and the park opens up with its magnifi- }| Pe 
° | mimic reaches overshadowed by alders, and cone clump of beeches. ’Tis a sultry day, so ~ 
_ adorned by a golden fringe of lenten lilies.| beneath the cool shade we rest awhile. No | = 
These rivulets are as red as rust when they/sound but the’ caw of rooks or loud chirp an 
| ooze from the ferruginous sands, pure as crys-| of the grasshopper. Some horses are munch- iy 
| tal when they spring from the limestone rock. | ing in the meadows before us, idly flapping pL 
out 
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Site of an extinct Furnace at Heathfield. light 
3 But early summer is the time to see the |their tails at the buzzing flies. ‘To our right me 
: Weald in all its beauty. ‘Then is the time to /is another lake, and a little yacht; before us oaks 
penetrate ‘“‘the tufted friths,” and wander|a spur of the Forest Ridge, covered with | | | 
over “the inossy fells” of that romantic dis-!trees, massed in light and shade. | Co 
trict called the Forest Ridge. | On through a little“shaw,” a boggy place ||| —-y, 
Qur road shall lie through Buckhurst Park. |in winter, but now rich in flora! beauty—prim- 
How picturesque the cottages ! Here is one, | roses, hyacinths, violets, and anemones. Here | A 
its upper stories laced with black beams picked |we stoop to drink of a little streamlet which J} robe 
out on white plaster. How sweet the orchards|comes dashing and bubbling through the 4| land 
with their blossomy trees overhanging the! ferns and underwood. How pleasant are jg) Secre 
gurgling stream! And the park itself, what |these numerous streamlets! even along “the i | pene 
words shall describe its romantic beauty ?| hard road,” as they call the highway, one i spot 
|. Here, on a steep path, we rest beneath the) ‘hears the murmuring of a brook on the other Ther 
| tall beeches, the mossy ground covered with sidé of the hedge. But away from the hills cryst 
| the fallen débris of many autumns.’ Before |in ‘a dry season water is sometimes scarce. J) WOO 
|| us is a rapid descent, where the ground lies!The people have nothing but these natural (| ™4SS 





x all dappled in light and shade. Primroses,|springs to depend on, and deep holes are 4 
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smaller shrubs is perfection, and the pendent 
icicles hang from the rocks suggestive of an 
underworld beauty. 


made in the road-side, where the water $9h 
lects. 


** Blue-eyed girls 
Bring pails and dip them in the crystal pool ; 
And children, ruddy-cheeked and flaxen-haired, 
Gather the glistening cowslip from the hedge.” 


A WEALDEN TOWN. 
‘* His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide, 
Penetrate the woods. ’Tis spring-time, and For his shrank shank.”—‘ As You Like tt.” 
the light pours through the young leaves, | 
making them quite transparent as it comes | 
and goes with every cloud. Yet there are 
dark glades through which the rivulets are 
falling in little cascades, or wandering devi- 
ously, their mossy banks overhung with ferns 


Summer, Winter, Autumn, all are beautiful 
in their time; but who does not give the 
| golden apple to Spring? For in God’s crea- 
| tion the New is ever the most beautiful, while 
in human works, on the contrary, itis the Old. 

For the New comes forth from God as the 
and grasses and underwood. _ /ancients fabled Minerva sprang from Jupiter’s 

And now mounting some height we get a/brain—the perfect expression of a beautiful 
more extended view of the Forest Ridge. We | thought. Time, sin, and death combine to 
see the woods climbing hill after hill, the furze | mar it ; and when its course is run, it dies 
out-topping all,and giving the scenery a solemn | away that it may give place to a nobler birth. 
grandeur. Here the Ridge bears off into a} But man’s work, painfully evolved, comes forth 
purply down, with a line of dark forest sud-| at best a crude idea, imperfectly developed. 
denly rising midway ; then far away to the| Time comes, however, and writes the thoughts 
right lies another hill covered with woods, | of other men upon it, Time comes andmarks it 
bathed in sunshine, every tree illumined with | with the joys and sorrows of generation after 
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an edge of golden light. 

Nature and art have repaired the havoc 
made by the iron-founders, and now on this 
Forest Ridge we get a glimpse of what the 
ancient Weald was like; while in the beds of 
the rivulets which come gushing down its 
sides we are transported once again to the 
mystic Fernland. 

Autumn in the Weald brings new beau- 
ties and fresh occupations. Harvest ended, 
hop-picking begins; last of all comes the 
acorn harvest. Men, women, and children go 
forth, and in every lane one may meet whole 
families with baskets and sacks busily picking 
up the fallen fruit. 

How glorious are these lanes late in autumn ! 
how exquisite the many shades of colours, 
from palest yellow to russet brown, from 
lightest green to inky black—poplars and 
maples pallid as a dead man’s hand, elms and 
oaks ruddy as the face of a ploughboy ! 

‘* Let in through all the trees 

Come the strange rays; the forest depths are bright ; 

Their sunny-coloured foliage, in the breeze, 

Twinkles like streams of light.” 

And when at last stern Winter puts on her 
robe, the picturesque beauty of these wood- 
lands surpasses description. Then their 
secret recesses are revealed, for the eye can 
penetrate from glade to glade, led on by one 
spot after another of snowy while carpeting. 
Then the trees stand with their arms full of 
crystals, while the long twigs of the under- 
wood are each separately frosted, and yet all 
massed together into a crystalline haze. So, 


/generation. A sacredness, a harmony, a 
| grandeur begins to encircle it, and the more 
ancient human work becomes, the more inte- 
resting, the more picturesque, the more truly 
affecting it is felt to be. Thus we all expe- 
rience far greater delight in contemplating an 
old cottage, or an old cathedral, than we 
should have done had we beheld either of 
them as they came forth bran-new from the 
builder’s hands. 

It is this feeling which lends so much in- 
terest to a Wealden town or village.. We feel 
sure that it has had ahistory. The oldcottages, 
many of which from their size are evidently 
| decayed homesteads, tell of a time when a pros- 
|perous yeomanry covered the land; the 
| street, sleepy and silent, winking and blinking 
|like an old tabby in the sun, recalls days when 
/it resounded with the clang of the forge, the 
bellowing of beasts, and the hum of human 
business ; while the great church, so vastly 
beyond the present. wants of the population, 
speaks of an age when the whole neighbour- 
hood was teeming with life. 

No better illustration of such a. town could 
be found than Mayfield, the mediaeval 
Maighfeild, or the still more ancient MMaga- 
velda. Formerly a town of some importance, 
it has now quite played out its part, and, has 
reached the penultimate stage of its existence, 

“ Beautiful for situation” is Mayfield, “a 
city set onahill.” Approach it how or when you 
may, and you will find it a picture worth 
coming miles to see. Look upon the panorama 
which encircles it from any point you choose, 
and you will behold landscape upon land- 








too, the tracery of the brambles and the 
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scape you might c cross the Atlantic and not| ther on we come to a few shops about whose 
equal. It stands like a city of refuge to the | windows the flies crawl lazily ; one or two inns 
country all around, its red-bricked houses | describing themselves as commercial houses, 
edging the top of one of the highest of these then some more wooden houses, and the street 
swelling Wealden hills, the short slated spire | ends like a fork in two prongs, one of which 
of its ancient church rising just midway, sup-| falls rapidly down the hill-side, while the 
ported by a mass of new conventual buildings, | other creeps on more quietly over its back. 
the whole town coming out against the sky in| Immediately behind the street and on the 
a quite unusual manner in English scenery. ‘highest point of the hill, stands the church, its 
The road at the ‘entrance of the town as-| | yard a very large one, and full of old stones. 
cends the hill at first gradually, then rapidly, | God’s acre indeed is this sacred spot, for here 
both its sides being skirted with the most! have been buried for well-nigh a thousand years 
picturesque of cots, their white walls covered | generation after generation. The church itself 
with creepers, their red-tiled roofs shining out|is Early English, built in the fourteenth cen- 
bright against the rich greens of the little | | tury, the successor of a wooden one destroyed 
gardens. | by fire, said to have been erected by Dunstan, 
Halfway up the hill, shop, 'the great Anglo-Saxon prelate, and in the 
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MAYFIELD. 


crowded with bonnets, pickles, and sweetmeats, | building of which tradition reports he had his 
stares you in the face, while almost at the top | famous contest with the fiend. He is more- 


towers an ancient farmhouse, *half of red-| over said, but with probably as little truth, to 


brick, half of wood with a steep gable roof. | 


This tall and picturesque building, balanced by | 
trees on the opposite side of the road, rises like 
a sort of guard-house at the entrance of the) 
upper and more respectable part of the town. 

But just before we get into the broad part | 
of the street cottage rises upon cottage, one 
behind the other, and high up on the second 
platform is the school-house, with its tink-| 
ling bell and its buzz of youthful voices. 

Then the street opens; discovering to the | 
left several Plantagenet houses, rich in black | 
wood tracery on a white ground; while opposite | 
are one or two more modern residences in | 
which dwells the gentility of the village. Far-' 


! 


| 


| their high state. 


have laid the foundations of the palace at 
Mayfield in which the medizval archbishops 
of Canterbury were wont to find a rural retreat 
from the vexations and troubles attendant on 
At Mayfield, in 1332, was 
held a provincial council or synod for the re- 


| gulation of the feasts and fasts of the Church, 


—proof enough that it was then a goodly 
town, since it must have been able to afford 
}accommodation for the numerous retinues of 
i bishops, abbots, and other great dignitaries 
who from all parts of the southern half of 
England would have been present on the 


octasion. 


The council was summoned by Archbishop 
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Simon Mepeham, and attended by his suffra- 
gans, although he was under papal excommu- | 
nication at the time. This fact, as wellas the 
circumstance which led to his excommunica- | 
tion, shows how slight were the ties that even | 
in Catholic times bound England to Rome. 
The account given of the reason of his ex- 
communication is so ludicrous and so highly 
characteristic of the manners and customs of 
the age that I cannot refrain from relating it. 

Ina dispute between the archbishop and 
the monks of St. Augustine at Canterbury, the | 
latter appealed to the Pope, who as usual in- 
clined to their side, since he found that every | 
victory over the bishop of a National Church 
tended to increase his power. 

The judge he appointed was one Icha- 
rius, a canon of Salisbury, a man who 
had already prejudged the’ case. Arch- 
bishop Mepeham naturally therefore demurred 
to appear before him, and to avoid contention 
betook himself to a house he possessed at 
Slindon in Sussex. While here it so happened 
that one night, feeling unwell, he thought he 
would physic himself, and lie in bed the next 
day. But at the very time he had taken this 
resolution a company of clerico-legal person- 
ages, commissioners of the papal court, were 
on their road to Slindon, bent on compelling 
the reluctant archbishop to appear personally 
before Icharius. With much noise and fuss 
they demanded admittance at the archiepis- 
copal residence. The servants after some 
parley admitted the commissioners into the 
court, but only to gibe at and abuse them. 
Even the production of the papal writ made 
them laugh, while they were so wanting 
in reverence as actually to make game of the 
commissioners themselves. The proctor of 
the Canterbury Augustinians, a short, squat 
little man, one Thomas of Natendon, could 
hardly restrain his rage ; and so exasperated 
were the papal company at the irritating 
behaviour of Mepeham’s people, that the man- 
at-arms who accompanied them told his 
followers to draw their swords. The action 
was enough ; the archbishop’s servants rushed 
to the battle, and so belaboured with clubs and 
sticks the legal clerics that one Master Mansel, 
the notary public, had his arm broken. Then 
they seized Aymeric, the rector of the leper 
hospital in London, and having thumped and 
bruised him, ended by calling the barber to 
shave him. For in the mé/ée his cap, which he 
had adorned with a white feather, had been 
knocked off, and discovered a poll with a most 
imperfect tonsure. However, the barber’s 
job proved an unpleasant one, fer the attempt 
revealed such a population that it was consi- 
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dered needful at once to souse the unhappy 
rector with water, which was accordingly 
done to at least the amount of six gallons. 

As to the fat proctor, he slid away directly 
he saw the battle fairly begin, and mounting 
a horse tried to escape. But he was a very 
indifferent rider, and so when his enemies set oft 
in his pursuit with horns and hounds, he made 
nothing like the figure of Johnny Gilpin, but 
his poor obese body got such a jolting that 
when he was at last overtaken at Petworth, he 
dismounted and returned a prisoner toSlindon, 
a sadder and a wiser man than when he had 
blustered in the archbishop’s court a few hours 
before. 

Of course the monks were not slow to in- 
form the Pope how shamefully his representa- 
tives had been used, and John XXII. was 
accordingly highly incensed. He was a little 
irritable, deformed old man, just the person to 
resent such an injury, and wagged his head 
this way and then that, as he vowed that 
Mepeham should suffer for it unless he could 
offer sufficient excuse for his outrageous con- 
duct. 

But the archbishop was still contumacious 
as regarded the court, and as to the disturb- 
ance could only say he was ill and was not able 
to preventit. ‘he proceedings went on in the 
court of Icharius, sentence was given against 
him, and being found finally contumacious, he 
was excommunicated. But neither he nor 
the Church of England seemed to have 
troubled themselves much about the matter, 
but held their synod, and made their canons, 
just as if Pope and monks had no existence. 

Mayfield owed much to the presence of 
the primate, for by the intervention of one 
archbishop in the reign of Henry III. it ob- 
tained a charter to hold a market and a fair. 

The park extended for miles, even as far 
as Wadhurst; so large indeed were the 
archiepiscopal possessions here, that they could 
hardly have hoped to pass without question 
at the Reformation, even if Cranmer had not 
made a grace of necessity, and handed it over 
to the king. Henry VIII. treated it as he did 
the mass of Church property which came into 
his hand, and Mayfield Palace and Park be- 
came the prize of a certain Sir Edward North. 
From his descendants it passed to Sir Thomas 
Gresham, of grasshopper and Royal Exchange 
fame; from the Greshams it went to the 
Mays, and the palace became the birthplace 
of Thomas May, the historian of the Long, 
Parliament. The Mays were succeeded by 
the Bakers ; and they in their turn made way 
for the present possessors, who bought accor d- 
ing to time-honoured custom not only the pro- 
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perty, but the cure of the souls of the people 
of Mayfield. For three generations the owners 
of Mayfield Place have therefore added to 
their secular position the still more responsible 
office of Pastor to the people. 

The ruins, sold out of the family some 
time ago, seem to have passed from hand to 
hand until they have got into those of the 
Jesuits. 
high rank, the archiepiscopal palace has 
been restored and rises once again in 
the midst of the town as perfect and as 
beautiful as when it came from the builder’s 
hands, and a convent of “Sisters of the 
Holy Child” have taken possession of it. 
Thus the whirligig of time has brought round 
its revenge, and the national property which 
three hundred years ago was shamefully turned 
into private property, with no other excuse 
but spite to the Pope and the Church of 
Rome, has got at last into the very hands to 
keep it out of which the eighth commandment 
was so recklessly broken, not now to be held 
tn trust for the good of England, but as private 
property consecrated to an end Englishmen 
have gone through three hundred years of 
hard struggling to prevent. And this very 
town, thus surrendered to the operations 
of the Jesuits, is one that has been itself con- 
secrated by the blood and tears of Protestant 
martyrs and Puritan confessors to the defence 
of the principles of the Reformation ! 

On the 24th of September, 1556, John 
Hart, Thomas Ravensdale, and a shoemaker 
and a currier whose names are not recorded, 
were burnt to death at Mayfield; on the 
22nd of July, 1557, W. Maynard and his 
servant, Alexander Hosman and his maid, 
Thomasin & Wood, Mayfield people, were 
martyred at Lewes for the Protestant cause ; 
while a century later a descendant of one of 
these holy witnesses, John Maynard, having 
been vicar of Mayfield for thirty-seven years, 
was ejected for his nonconformity, as was 
also his curate, Elias d’Aranda, afterwards 
pastor of the French or Walloon church in 
the undercroft of Canterbury Cathedral. 

How deeply Mayfield and the whole neigh- 


bourhood has fallen from its once high| 


spiritual position, and how prepared the land 
is to go again into Roman captivity, I shall 
attempt next month in a few sketches of 
Wealden life to show. 

So far we clearly see that the rise and pro- 
gress of the Weald of Sussex in material 











| wealth has been an illustration of the promise, 
| Seek first the kingdom of heaven, and its 
| righteousness, and all things ese shall be added 
| unto you ;” while its decline and fall in worldly 
prosperitv has been an equally plain commen- 
tary on the words, “ He turneth a fruitful 
land into barrenness, for the wickedness of 


them that dwell therein.” As long as Sussex 


By the munificence of a lady of|sought that kingdom, its progress was ever 


upward, while from the time it began to care 
chiefly for mammon it commenced rapidly to 
sink, so that the year that marks its open re- 
pudiation of that kingdom, when without a 
protest it consented to the ejectment of 
seventy-seven of its most godly pastors, marks 
also the depth of its moral decline; since in 
the same year that Parliament passed the Act 
of Uniformity they found that the export 
smuggling of wood was so common in Sussex 
that it was necessary to pass an Act making it 
felony. Thus, in place of the Gospel the 
parliament of the Restoration gave Sussex the 
Gibbet! No land could suffer such a change 
unless it had first degenerated in spirit. 

And now the burnt-out furnaces are only 
too truly symbolic of its churches. The 
miserable households cowering over a few 
charred embers beneath great black open 
chimneys, ever feeding on the poorest diet, 
|and more than half starved in the winter, are 
|equally symbolic of the condition of all re- 
ligious communities in the Weald. 

Behold in this miserable state of things the 
work, not altogether, but in great measure, of 
a spiteful bigotry. More than most evil things 
bigotry has a prolific power of self-propaga- 
tion. 

**Of her there breeds 
A thousand young ones which she daily feeds, 
Sucking upon her poisnous dugs ; each one 
Of sundrie shapes, yet all ill-favored.” 


And these, like the frightful progeny of 
sin, are ever barking at and seeking to devour 
one another. Meanwhile the unhappy people 
have sunk into religious apathy and listless- 
ness, and all who work among them complain 
of their immorality and indifference. 

Who can wonder that Rome sees her oppor- 
tunity ? that she has already planted in Sussex 
great centres of operation, future /oznis 
d@appui, and is doubtless preparing her plan 
of campaign to be opened with vigour when, 
like Bismarck and the Germans, she is fully 
‘prepared to begin? RICHARD HEATH. 
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THE LAST OF THE ALCHEMISTS. 


MAN is the victim of a constant dissatisfac- 
tion. Unlike the lower range of animals who 
lead passive lives under fixed conditions, man 
is ever feeling after something beyond his 
present state ; groping in the dark for the 
unseen. The human soul with its “every 
restlessness divine,” and its great capacity for 
happiness is always striving to grasp some 
prize, and beating itself against the iron bars 
of circumstance to reach some good lying 
on the other side. 

Some have plunged into the mysteries of 
spiritualism to learn what they can of the 
world of the departed; but the spirits seem 
to have revealed nothing of importance to 
mankind, and are rather a clumsy and strange- 
tempered company, if all that we hear is true. 

Some have questioned the stars for tidings 
of the fates of men, but whatever the heavenly 
bodies imparted, I am not aware that they 
ever lessened one human sorrow. In short, 
when we try to wander from the beaten, 
ancient tracks, we make, in most cases, de- 
plorable failures. 

This truth is especially shown in the history 
of alchemy. ‘The love of gold is strong in 
men’s minds; gold means power, and en- 
joyment, and wide-spreading influence, and 
the desire of it attracts the higher as_ well 
as the lower intellect. So men dreamt in the 
long past ages, that a certain red odorous 
powder, called the philosopher’s stone, had 
power to transmute the baser metals into 
gold ; the idea upon which this theory was 
founded was that “all the metals are com- 
pounds, the baser of them containing the same 
constituents as gold, but mixed with various 
impurities, which, being removed, the com- 
mon metals were made to assume the pro- 
perties of gold.” 

What an absorbing hope this was! how 
they studied and watched and laboured for 
its fulfilment! as the word alchemy itself 
testifies, the Arabic a/ being joined to the 
Greek xnpeia, the Eastern nations were 
devout followers of the science, and it may 
perhaps have first arisen among them. The 
first alchemist of whom we hear anything 
is the Egyptian, Hermes  ‘Trismegistus, 
minister of King Osiris, but the forty books 
that bear his name are of very doubtful 
authorship. 


| spectators. 


In the seventh century Geber, an Arabian, 
wrote and experimented in the interest of 
both chemistry and alchemy, and appears to 
have attempted some good work in his day. 
No doubt he hoped for fame, and his name 
has come down to us all embalmed in the 
word gibberish, or as it used to be, geberish, 
the term used for his ingomprehensible ‘style. 
Poor Geber! what a lesson for fame-seekers 
—to long for immortality and to survive 
chiefly as a bye-word! There is an irony in 
the story that makes the heart sad. 

Albert Groot, or Albertus Magnus, as he 
is called, who lived at the end of the thir- 
teenth century, wrote seven tracts on al- 
chemy, more easy of comprehension than 
those of his predecessor. Thomas Aquinas, 
the pupil of Albertus, also wrote three works 
on the subject. 

Raymond Lully, who wandered over the 
earth preaching Christianity, his friend Roger 
Bacon, who learnt something of the art of 
making gunpowder, and the learned magician, 
Arnoldus de Villa Nova, all studied the tas- 
cinating science deeply. 

Since their days alchemists have been in- 
numerable and have included even among 
them a Pope—John the twenty-second—who 
declares that he made two hundred ingots of 
gold each weighing two hundred pounds. 

Countless nights and days have been spent 
in this search, but the crucibles have flamed 
themselves out, and we seem no nearer the 
art of gold-making. 

As men’s hopes of success grew faint they 
had recourse to miserable deceits and tricks, 
for failure is an unpleasant thing to acknow- 
ledge as well astobear. Sometimes they would 
place oxide of gold or silver at the bottom of 
the crucible, covering it with a thin coating 
of some soluble mixture; this, when the 
liquor in the vessel heated it, would melt 
away and disclose the gold, which the im- 
postor would pass off as the genuine product 
of transmutation. Sometimes charcoal, filled 
with gold, would be introduced into the cru- 
cible. Another artifice was to throw in 
something appearing to be tin or silver, but 
which was in reality gold crusted with mer- 
cury. Sometimes solutions or amalgams of 
gold or silver were employed to deceive the 
A Dr. Price, of Guildford, as 
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late as 1782, professed himself able to trans- | | Kellerman, and described his interview in the 


mute mercury into gold and silver,‘and many | 
people were convinced on seeing his expe- 
riments ; there the gold was, to all appear- 
ance, and it was proposed that he should 
repeat his successes before experts. The trial 
never took place, for the wretched man, 
unable to face the shame of exposure, 
poisoned himself with laurel water. 

But the charms even of gold-making pale 
before 
search for the elixir of life. Men find | 
death so repulsive and their span of time so 
short. Pleasure is soon arrested in its course 
by old age and its inevitable end. We can 
only gain a smattering of learning, our years 
are so few. 

Hawthorne’s Septimius, with his wonderful 
crimson flower, is a type of many others. To 
him and them human pursuits seemed like 
that ancient tapestry worked with so much 
care by our ancestors. From one genera- 
tion to another each lady added her share, 
till the whole was finished; but the first 
workers could never see the whole design 
and the later did but piece out the work of| 
others. What a delight to catch the first | 
dawn of some great thought and pursue it | 
through countless ages to its full fruition. | 
But Septimius’s flower of life was a changeling | 
and a flower of death, and if there be an 
elixir of life it is of quite a different nature 
to anything dreamt of bythe alchemists, and 
cannot save the body. What could not we 
do if life might be prolonged indefinitely ? 
The watchers by those lonely fires must have 
seen strange visions; shapes of eternal youth 
and love and wisdom and great aspirations 
must have flitted through the smoke of the 
ever steaming crucibles. What wild hopes 
and bitter disappointments passed unseen ! 
how dull and shadowy the outer world must 
have seemed to those enthusiasts ! 

The last of the race of whom we know 
anything was Kellerman. For many years 
he lived at the village of Lilley, about five 
miles from Luton, in Bedfordshire. Here he 
carried on his labours till his disappearance, 
since when, rumour says, he has worked 
underground. Close to the village there is a 
large high-lying table-land called Lilley Hoo, 
much beloved of picnic parties. From this 
place there is a wide view of the country 
round for many miles; the only shelter it 
affords is that of stunted trees, which, growing 
in small clumps here and there, some what 
break the force of the winds which sweep 
across it. 

The late Sir Richard Phillips once visited 


I very offensive to the alchemist ; 


the absorbing fascination © of the | 











\pages of the Monthly Magazine, in a manner 
he appears 
to have come to Luton with ‘the express 
purpose of making capital out of Kellerman. 

Mr. T. Erskine Austin, of Luton, who re- 
members this celebrity, has kindly supplied 
me with an account of him, and I think I 
cannot do better than insert his letter nearly 


las it stands. 


“In reply to your inquiry respecting the 
‘late Mr. Kellerman, the last of the alchemists, 
E have much pleasure in giving you all such 
particulars of his history as I can remember. 
My earliest recollection of him was that he 
was residing at Lilley about the year 1820, 
but he had perhaps resided there some years 
before that, in a good house with walled 
garden. He was then, I believe, known on 
‘the turf’ and trained his horses on Lilley 
Hoo, and made his horses’ shoes himself. 

‘“‘He was a highly learned man and of a 
very ingenious turn of mind. In addition to 
the accomplishment alluded to above, he was 
an excellent turner, and bought curious woods 
from all parts of the world to use in that 
craft. When the kaleidoscope was first intro- 
|duced he made large numbers of them, and 
| took up many other novelties as they arose. 
He was a first-rate gardener, and astonished 
the professors of that art by the magnitude 
and beauty of his productions. 

“To aid him in his pursuit of the philoso- 
pher’s stone, he employed two young men 
at Lilley, named Fowles, I believe, who were, 
I think, blacksmiths—one of whom he kept 
alternately watching his fires and protecting 
his laboratory from the agents of the govern- 
ment, which, he imagined always kept up a 
staff of spies to discover his great secret. 

“ His house was barricaded ; hurdles were 
placed on the top of the boundary wall, and 
nobody was admitted through the outer gate 
until he had himself interrogated them 
through a little barred door in the gate, and 
he always wore pistols in his very numerous 
pockets. 

“The only persons I ever knew who were 
received into the house were Mr. Waller, the 
surgeon, for whom he seemed to have a high 
regard, and with whom he conversed much 
upon chemistry ; the late Mr. Williamson, and 
my late uncle. He quarrelled with the 
Fowleses and afterwards used to have up our 
late ingenious townsman, John Bigg, an iron- 
founder, but soon discharged him upon a 
suspicion that he had made a very weak pad- 
lock to his laboratory door, in order that the 
Government spies might easily break in. 
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HALF HOURS WITH THE YOUNG. 





“ He frequently went to London, I believe, 
and I happened to be visiting Dr. Waller one 
day when he returned from London, and 
called at his house. This must have been 
during Napoleon’s exile, or immediately after 
his death, when the young king of Rome was 
much talked about. 

“ Kellerman had a fine, portly figure, dark 
hair, I think black, a piercing and intelligent 


eye, and spoke with great fluency and energy | 


upon every subject. ‘Two of the principal 
topics which excited him were, I remember, 
‘young Napoleon,’ whom he regarded with 


much enthusiasm ; and the other was the late 


Sir Richard Phillips, publisher and author, 
for whose especial benefit he carried a good 
strong supple-jack to be applied to the knight’s 
shoulders whenever he met him. I am happy 
to say that I never heard that they did meet, 
for if he used the stick with as much earnest- 


ness as he flourished it before me, when| 


speaking of him, the poor scribe must have 
been speedily annihilated. 


“ Sir Richard, himself I believe, a scientific | 


man, had once called upon the seer, and was 
honoured with a long and interesting conver- 
sation with him, the particulars of which Sir 
Richard published, in a periodical which he 
was then issuing, and hence the deadly ire of 
the philosopher. 


“T forgot to say that Keile West 


rman was a 


HALF-HOURS WI 
BY THE 


1X.—ON BEING KEPT FROM 


Is it really such an evil world, this world in 
which we live? 

It does not seem so as you look around. 
Sunny skies and pleasant landscapes, fragrant 
flowers and rippling brooks, songs of birds 
and sweet voices of dear friends, happy homes, 
and joyous experiences ;—what strong evi- 
dences are these that the lines are fallen to 
you in pleasant places, and that your earthly 
heritage is good ! 

It is true that an old catechism speaks of 
“the pompsand vanity of this wicked world ;” 
but then that catechism is a very old one, and 
its description of the world may be obsolete. 
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Indian proprietor, and I have heard he was 
'a brother of General Kellerman, one of 
| Napoleon’s men of renown. 

“ As I promised to tell you all I could re- 
|member you will pardon my adding that for 
ihis friends he always had a good supply 
lof the best wines and spirits, especially 
|Jamaica rum. I presume he was a smoker, 
as I had a present of a dozen of his pipes 
from Dr. Waller, and noble specimens they 
were indeed ; the whole of the tubes deeply 
‘embossed, and the bowls bearing the coat 
|of arms of the King of the Netherlands. 

“ T have been told that he professed to have 
made gold; I never however heard of any 
one who believed it! I think Sir Richard 
Phillips said he showed him a small bottle of 
what he called the ‘ Elixir of Life,’ but did 
not trust it in his hands, and that he told him 
|he had made gold. 
| TY do not know what became of him, but 
|presume that his riches melted away under 
the combined influence of his crucibles and 
the depreciation of West Indian property. 
All I know is that he left Lilley, and all his 
property was sold ; and it was afterwards said 
he was working underground, like Wayland 
Smith, at some place in Germany.” 

Who can tell any later tidings of this “ Last 
of the alchemists ” ? 


LOUISA BIGS, 


TH THE YOUNG. 


EDITOR. 


THE EVIL OF THE WORLD. 


And if some well-meaning advisers venture 
to caution you against the many dangers 
which await you during an earthly life, it is 
easy for you to regard them as old, crabbed, 
misanthropical people, who talk of sour grapes 
just because they have never been able to 
reach them, while the rich ripe clusters hang 
down close to you, and you have only to put 
forth your hand and make them your own. 
You would be quite ready to take the words 
of the royal preacher, not as irony, but as 
friendly counsel, “ Rejoice, O young man, in 
‘thy youth; and let thy heart cheer thee in 
‘the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways 





























| cumstances of God’s providence. 


| ing you from the evil that you should know 
| in what it consists. 
| earnestly echo Christ’s prayer for God’s grace 


and consistent believers in the Lord Jesus 


| of the world’s sinfulness (John xvi. 9). 


| through it they are leading holy lives. 
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Of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes” 
(Eccles, xi. 9). 

And yet our Saviour prayed on behalf of 
His disciples, that they might be kept from the 
evil of the world. 

And the chief point of my last half-hour’s 
conversation with you would be lost if this 
world were not full of evil. 

It is a happy thing for you if-as yet you 
are ignorant of this evil. From much of it 
you have, I am aware, been kept by the cir- 
But your 
experience of the world must necessarily 
widen, and as you come from day to day more 
fully in contact with it, so will you be exposed 
to its evil. It is one step towards the keep- 


You will then the more 


to keep you safely. 
It is a world in which few people are true 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE YOUNG. 





This unbelief is the great evidence 
No! 
one can be really good without faith in Christ. 
There are some who have this faith, and | 
But | 
they are few in number. The majority are | 
living for self, and from this selfishness all 


Christ. 


| sin comes, for you may trace every sinful act 


to some preference for self. A selfish heart 
is an evil heart, and a world where selfishness 
predominates is an evil world. 

But this evil may not be visible as such, | 
for the people of the world have agteed that 


| sin shall not always be called sin, or be| 


acknowledged to be sin. Some violations of 
God’s law, such as murder, theft, fraud, are 


| denounced as sins, because they are flagrant, | 





and because society is against them; but other 
transgressions are either apologized for, or | 
shown to be really good things, and not at all | 
evil. Is a haughty spirit a sin? Is love of | 
money asin? Is prideoflife asin? Is the) 
lust of the eyes, or of the flesh, a sin? Is) 
loving yourself best a sin? Is revenge a! 
sin? Is crooked policy a sin? Is an empty | 
Christian profession a sin? Is frivolity a sin ? | 
No, says the world boldly, these are not | 
sins, are not evil things. They are right and | 
proper, and what everybody practises and | 
approves of. 

In this liesa great danger for you. Finding, | 
as you will do, what a low moral tone there is | 
in the world, you will be tempted to lower your 
own standard of right and wrong to the same 
level. What everybody around you does, 
and either boasts of or excuses with a smile, 
will not seem to you to have any harm in it, 


It would almost shock you to hear it con- | 


demned as evil. 

Yet it is evil, and it will injure you. Look 
at that thermometer. It stands at 80°. Now 
carry it into a cellar where ice is kept. See 
how rapidly the mercury is falling. Lower 
and lower. How long will it sink? Till it 
falls to the same temperature as that of the 
ice cellar. Ah, if that mercury could think 
and strive, how hard it would find it to keep 
itself at a higher degree of heat than that of 
the air around! In fact, it could not keep 
itself, it would need to be kept. 

I want you to clearly recognise this, that 
you are in danger from the sinfulness of the 
world. The closer and more frequent your 
contact, the greater your peril. ‘ Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.” ‘Can 
a man touch pitch and not be defiled?” 

Another feature of the evil is that the 
world is full of illusions. Things are not as 
they seem. Distance lends enchantment to 
your prospects. Valueless pieces of glass are 
glittering like gold. Pleasant people promise 
you their friendship, and you delight in think- 
ing that they love you truly. Your plans for 
life appear certain to be realized. Visions 
of some bright spot, where you will walk hand 
in hand with beloved ones, whose sweet fel- 
lowship shall make that spot a paradise, often 
cross your view, and draw you eagerly on- 
wards. The great sea of life stretches before 
you, and the sunlight dances upon the little 
waves that rise playfully around your bark, 


and the pleasant breezes fill out your white 


sails, and waft you gently on your voyage. 
Who could imagine that the deep blue ocean 
conceals any treachery within its tranquil 
bosom ? 

When these illusions are dispelled—as they 
are sure to be, and perhaps very soon—what 
will be the result ? 

Your disappointment will be great. You 
will sadly learn what is meant by a wounded 
spirit. This is especially the trial of the 
young. Older people become used to dis- 
appointments, and even expect them. But 
all is so real to you. Can poison lurk in 
those gay flowers? Are those lustrous dia- 
monds only paste? Is joy but a painted 
bubble ? You cannot believe it. So that when 
you learn by your own experience the falsity 
of earthly things, the trial is a deep and bitter 
one. Love, faith, hope, joy, all are giving 
way ; you will never be happy again. It isa 
deceitful, bad world; you wish you could 
leave it at once. 

Probably, with the buoyancy of youth, your 
spirits will recover their elasticity; you will 
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forget the disappointment, and run after the 


next illusion that, butterfly-like, flits across 


your path. 

But when you have, several times, been dis- 
appointed in your heart’s trust, you will begin 
to be soured in temper. Your heart will 
harden and grow cold. At least, this is the 
tendency of earthly disappointments. You 
are not forced to yield to this tendency, 
but you are in danger of doing so. A 
dull scepticism may supplant your inno- 
cent childlike faith; and you may grow 
into an Ishmaelite with your hand against 
every man, because you fancy that every 
man’s hand is against you. 

Now this would be an unlovely and miser- 
able state of mind and heart. ‘The shipwreck 
of faith—even when it is only earthly faith—is 
the worst of all shipwrecks. It will be a mercy 
if you are kept from it. 

Another source of evil is found in this— 
that the object of all worldly life is a mistaken 
one. That object is—to be happy. Every 
one around you (except those who are under 
the teaching of God’s Spirit) desires to be 
happy, and seeks to realize this desire as 
fully and as quickly as possible ; regarding it 
as the chief purpose of life. “ All seek their 
own,” says an apostle ; while he enjoins it as 
a needful caution, not to “look only on our 
own things” (1 Cor. x. 24; Phil. il. 4, 21). 
Yet it will be difficult for you to avoid doing 


this when you find it is the way of the world, | 


especially as self-love will prompt you to set 
your own happiness before you as your most 
prominent aim. 

Still, if you are a true disciple of Christ, you 
will have to resist this temptation. He 
pleased not Himself. He came not to do 
His own will, but the will of Him that sent 
Him. You must tread in His steps. “ Men will 
praise thee when thou doest well to thyself ;” 


but you must resolve not to win their applause. | 


But it is so easy to let the thoughts rest 
upon some little scheme of earthly happiness. 
You do not want to build castles in the air, 
but will be content with a cottage. Only it 


is to be apretty cottage, embowered in roses, | 


with a white gate and a rustic arbour at the 
end of the garden, and a little cage with 
doves cooing within ; and when you are walk- 
ing up the gravel path the door opens, and a 
pleasant voice is heard giving you a familiar 
greeting. Is this wrong? If the cottage is 
built in reality as well as in fancy, have you 


| not had a right to build it? 


| 
| 


Yes, if you have not made that cottage your 
summum bonum, as old writers speak. If you 


ness in life, but as something which, however 
longed for, has been still held secondary to a 
| higher enterprise, you have acted rightly. But 
|if the thought of it has tempted you to say, 
| Soul, take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
;merry,” that thought is folly ; and folly in 
| spiritual matters is an evil. May you be kept 
from it. 

I have now pointed out three sources of 

/evil in the world,—its sinfulness, its illusions, 
jand its self-pleasing. I have warned you 
| against yielding to their influence. But it is 
now my duty to tell you that there is still 
another source of evil, and one which is the 
more dangerous because it is evil coming out 
|of what is right and good. Earthly duties 
|may easily become an evil. My dear friend, 
‘let me beg you to think very seriously of 
this. 

God has placed you in a busy world, where 
|every one of His creatures has work to do. 
| There is work for you. There are duties 

appropriate to your station in life which you 
|are called to discharge. As you grow older 
your duties will vary, but every year when it 
|comes will bring a year’s work for you to do. 
Do not be indolent. 

But I need not say, Do not be indolent, for 
you have no wish to be so. You are fond of 

| work, and much dislike spending your time 
jidly. What your hand finds to do, you will 
|do with your might. 
Besides, you have learned from your Bible 
| that diligence is one of the Christian virtues, 
for St. Paul enjoins us to be “not slothful in 
| business,” to “‘do our own business, and to 
|work with our own hands,” to “ diligently 
follow every good work ;” while he requires 
the duties pertaining to our various relation- 
ships, as parents, children, masters, servants, 
rich and poor, young and old, to be fulfilled 
as matters of Christian obligation. 

In carefully and conscientiously attending 
|to your earthly duties you know you are acting 
as Christ would have you act. Yet these 
|duties may become a snare, and hurtful to 
| your soul’s welfare. 

You may allow business to become too 
| absorbing in its claims. Ithasa right to your 
| time, and thoughts, and hands, but it has no 
‘right to your heart. The prophet Amos re- 
|presents some greedy traffickers as saying, 
| When will the sabbath be gone, that we may 
‘get forth wheat?” They cared more for their 
profits than for the duties of the holy day. 
| Mr. Cecil had a rich hearer, who, when a 
young man, had often conversed with him on 
‘religious topics, and sought his advice. Lat- 





have not lived to build it as your chief busi-|terly, however, he had seen nothing of him ; 
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all he knew was that he was becoming a rich|leads to evil (1 Tim. vi. 9.) In past years 
man, through the great success of his busi-| people were more frugal in their habits, and 
ness. Full of affectionate concern for his| were contented with a quieter mode of busi- 
friend, the good minister, though much out of| ness, desiring a competent income, but not 
health, managed to get to his house, and, after | disposed to engage in uncertain speculations, 
the usual salutations, addressed him thus: | through a feverish longing for a large fortune 


“T understand you are very dangerously situ- | 
ated!” Here he paused, and his friend | 
replied, “I am not aware of it, sir.” “ 1) 
thought it was probable you were not; and | 
therefore I have called on you. I hear you} 
are getting rich; take care, for it is the road | 
by which the devil leads thousands to destruc- | 
tion!” This was spoken with such solem- 
nity and earnestness that it made a deep and 
lasting impression. 

Again, in business you may be tempted to 
act against strict Christian principles. I knew 
a young man who served in a draper’s shop, 
and who was one day measuring off some 
goods, and found that their length fell short 
of what was stated in the merchant'’s invoice. 
He mentioned this to his master, who laughed, 
and said, “Oh, never mind; stretch it, and 
you'll make it come to the right length.” The 
young man declined to do this, and made his | 
employer so angry that he insisted on his | 
doing what he was told, as a condition of his 
remaining with him. The young shopman 
gave up a good situation rather than act 
against his conscience. 

A clergyman, while preaching a sermon on | 
the death of Dr. Judson, the well-known | 
missionary, remarked :—“ He was a great | 
man, a Christian hero; and he set before 
Christians of every rank and class a bright 
example of self-consecration to their Master's | 
service.” A wealthy merchant, who was 
present, in speaking of the discourse, ex-| 
pressed the opinion that the remark ought to | 
have been modified ; “ For,” said he, “in the | 
case of Dr. Judson, the promotion of religion 
was his chief dusiness, but my business is | 
trade, which requires the exercise of different | 
faculties, and different rules of life.” 

Now that sentiment is, no doubt, a common | 
one, but it is an error. The shop and the| 
office is to be as much a place of entire con-| 


quickly amassed. Then it was honest in- 
dustry ; now it is a race, a fight, a lottery. 
Amidst so much unhealthy excitement it will 
be difficult to preserve a calm Christian spirit, 
seeking first the kingdom of God. 

Social duties may become an evil. In- 
tended by God to furnish a sphere for the ex- 
ercise and manifestation of Christian grace, 
they may be misused and perverted. Neglect 
of them would be an evil. But you are not 
likely to neglect them. I am quite sure 
you desire to let your light shine at home, 
that your family may see that you are follow- 
ing Christ. You are loving, and dutiful, and 
self-denying in promoting the happiness of 
your brothers and sisters. You are also ex- 
emplary in your friendships. How, then, is 
it possible for you to err? 

You may love the creature more than the 
Creator. You may prefer home claims to 
Christ’s claims. (Matt., x. 36, 37). You may 
make an idol of an earthly friend, and place 
that idol on Christ’s throne in your heart. 
You may compromise your obedience to 
Christ by an undue compliance with the wishes 
of those who love you. It may be very diffi- 
cult for one so young as you to avoid such 
compliance. I believe the difficulty will be too 
great unless you are ‘‘ kept.” 

The cares of life bring evil influences with 
them. We must take an interest in what 
concerns our duty or happiness. We must 
plan carefully the details of our daily work. 
We cannot help being troubled when things 
go wrong. Little things have power to vex 
us, because we have a nature capable of being 
vexed. Martha was “careful, and troubled 
about many things” ; in what was she wrong ? 
Not in liking to be busy; not in entering 
with full energy into the discharge of her 
domestic duties ; not in feeling harassed, if 
her work was too much forher. But she was 


secration, as the church or the little chamber} blameable first in undertaking needless cares, 
where you pray to your Heavenly Father./ and then allowing these cares to obtain ex- 
This is practicable. It requires no little moral|clusive possession of her mind and heart. 
heroism, but it can be done. A fine example} A simpler repast would have sufficed to show 
of it may be found in Jehoshaphat, of whom {her loving respect for Christ, and then she 
inspired history records that “he had riches | could have joined Mary in sitting at His 
and honour in abundance, and his heart was_ feet. 
lifted up in the ways of the Lord” (2 Chron. | There was a certain soldier to whom was 
XVii. 5, 6. jentrusted a prisoner, with strict injunctions 
This is an age of great commercial excite-;to guard him safely. Instead of watching 
ment. Men are in haste to be rich. This, his captive the soldier occupied himself with 
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his own concerns. As a natural result the ‘child, when grown to manhood, puts away 
captive made his escape. The soldier after- childish things, because he has outgrown their 
wards made what he thought a valid excuse, | power to charm, so does the Christian part 
“‘ As thy servant was busy here and there he | with his old carnal pleasures, saying, 


” . 
was gone. The excuse was not accepted | “ Ye glittering toys of earth, adieu ! 
(1 Kings xx. 40). A nobler choice is mine ; 
The other day I saw a man in a pony chaise | A real prize attracts my view, 


draw up to a shop door. He jumped out, | A treasure all divine. 


saying to a little shoe-black, “ Give an eye to} Do you think the Prodigal Son wished to 
the pony, my boy,” then he entered the shop. | | feed upon the ‘husks which the swine did 
The boy had just commenced brushing aj eat,” when he had returned to his father’s 
gentleman’s boots. He stopped for a mo-| house, where there was bread enough and to 
ment, and, without rising, pulled the pony| spare? Do you read of the Israelites han- 
forward, so as to give him command over the | kering after the flesh-pots of Egypt, after they 
bridle in case the animal should move away. | had reached the “land flowing with milk and 
Then he continued his boot-cleaning, looking | honey”? By faith in Christ you are now in 
aside now and then to see that his charge was | Immanuel’s Land, and the things which eye 
safe. The pony was close enough to rub| hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the imagi- 
his head playfully against the boy’s shoulder.| nation of man’s natural heart has even 
I noticed that the boy did not suspend his| conceived, God has revealed unto you by 
work to play with the pony, nor did he hurry} His Spirit. Yours is the higher life—a life 
over his task, so as to leave it badly done. | raised as much above the ideas of the natural 
Indeed, he seemed particularly careful to} man, as that man’s conceptions are above a 
secure an extra polish on the boots. Here I | child’s notion of existence. What a strongly 
thought was a lesson for me, for it showed me | contemptuous epithet does the apostle apply 
how faithfulness to an important trust can be | even to a religiousness which is not measured 
combined with a diligent pursuit of our daily | by the standard of life in Christ. He calls it 
calling. The boy neglected neither. “weak and beggarly elements” (Gal. vi. 9). 
Ihave dwelt long enough on the evil of| Of course the world cannot understand 
the world. It saddens you to think that you|this. They will compassionate you, and try 
are surrounded by so many influences detri-| to draw you down again. But if you are on 
mental to your spiritual welfare. You begin|the mount with Jesus you will easily resist 
to fear lest you should not be strong enough} the temptation to descend, and share again 
to resist them. ithe fleeting pleasures of time and sense. 
You are not strong enough. The evil in| Your higher tastes will create a disrelish for 
the world has been maturing for nearly six | such ignoble pursuits. 
thousand years. The threads of it are SO | Lady Jane Grey was one day reading the 
skilfully and strongly interwoven, that they | Bible alone in her own room. A lady came 
form a network through which it is almost|into the room who had been out hunting ; 
impossible to break. ishe looked surprised to see Lady Jane 
Almost, but not quite impossible. ‘“ The/|sitting there, with the Bible on the table 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and|before her. “Oh dear!” she said, “how 
the violent take it by storm.” ‘“ The righteous | | can you bear sitting at home reading that dull 
scarcely are saved.” But the things that are} book? Why, your father and mother have 
impossible to weak, unassisted human nature, | been with us hunting, and here you have 
are possible with God. He is “able to keep|been moping by yourself!” Lady Jane 
us from falling, and to present us faultless|smiled as she replied, “ All amusements of 
before the presence of His glory with exceed-| that description are but a shadow of the 


ing joy.” | pleasure which I enjoy in reading this 
How does He keep us? book.” 
In many ways. These are some of them. Next I mention love to God as an im- 


One way is by the development of higher} portant means by which we are kept from the 
tastes in the believing heart. It is impossible | evil. When this love takes full possession of 
for the Christian to be satisfied with what the} our hearts we are not likely to “love the 
world regards as its best joys. Once he/ world, neither the things that are in the 
could enter into them and find them pleasant,| world. If any man love the world, the love 


just as a little child is delighted with his toys, | of the Father is not in him” (1 John ii. 15). 


and rises to the height of bliss when a new} This love, when perfect, casts out fear, and 
plaything is given to him. But even as that! gives us a holy boldness, so that we neither 
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dread the judgment of our fellow-creatures, 


| nor unduly estimate their commendation. 


Whether we have their smiles or their frowns 
matters little while we realize the affection 
and sympathy of our heavenly Friend, and 


to Christ must be very feeble if it does not | 


expel from their hearts any inferior affections. 
They have no realizing views of Him as their 
own personal Friend. They cannot enter 
into such a description as the following, which 


feel that our hearts are givento Him. “ You|I extract from Adelaide Newton’s memoir :— 
must give up wearing your heathen orna-} ‘ How glad I was to hear you say you feel 
ments,” said a missionary to a Karen woman | happier by looking more to Jesus! A nice 
who had presented herself for baptism ; ‘‘they| young woman came to see me the other 
would be inconsistent with a disciple’s life ;;evening; and as she was alluding to her 
can you cheerfully part with them?” She|loneiy position, without father, mother, bro- 
looked again and again at her handsome | ther, or sister, and often finding herself mis- 
necklaces, and then took them off, saying, | understood (she is so very shy) and distant 
“T love Christ more than these.” Love made|when she meant to be kind, she suddenly 
the conquest easy. i stopped and said, ‘ But I tell Him all about 
The evil of the world came in a very terrible | it, and that always takes the weight off me.’ 
form to the young ensign of the sixth regiment | I thought it was so very simple. Oh that we 
at Allahabad, when his sepoys mutinied, and|did but know more of the simplicity which 
dragged him, desperately wounded, before|is in Christ Jesus! It often strikes me so 
their rebel leader, with the hope of torturing | peculiarly about fazt#. People puzzle them- 
him into a recantation of the Christian faith.|selves so to know whether they are acting 
With him stood a native Christian, a catechist, | faith or not; whilst if they were looking at 
whose faith, as he knelt among his fierce per-| Jesus they would be believing probably 
secutors, was almost giving way. The boy| without knowing it, and every look at Him 
officer—he was only sixteen years of age—| would be strengthening their faith. Ithinkwe 
after watching his companion for a short|often lose immensely by studying doctrines 
time, cried out, “ Oh, my friend, come what |and principles instead of a living CuRisvT. 
may, do not deny the Lord Jesus!” Just at| He is the image of the invisible God, and 
that moment the gallant Colonel Neile, with|the very essence of heaven’s happiness. 
his Madras Fusiliers, dashed up, and the! Have you ever traced Him in the Gospels 
sepoys fled. The catechist turned to bless|(Luke especially) as betraying in everything 
the boy whose faith had strengthened him,|He said or did such extreme loveliness of 
but the young martyr had passed beyond the | character? It seems to me to draw out our 
reach of human cruelty. He had died of the | feelings of love and adoration towards Him in 
wounds which the wretches had given him. ' return—often, perhaps, insensibly at the time, 
He had entered into the joy of the Lord whom | but very really. All day long my heart seems 
he loved. to be panting after nearness to Jesus. Oh, 
You may never be summoned to such a|what will heaven be?—to be ‘with the 
martyrdom ; but you will in one way or|Lord’! But do you not think that we 
another be often called on to decide between | might know a great deal of heaven upon 
Christ and worldly honour, ease or wealth. | earth if we only walked more closely with 
Love will keep you from yielding to the! God ?—if our eyes were spiritually open to 
seductive influences which the world knows | see His beauty all the day long, and our ears 
so well how to employ. Here is a young spiritually open to hear all He has to say to 
disciple’s experience :—‘‘ The world is still us in His word ?” 
the-same as it was in the days of the Saviour} Would you like to know how this young 
—a Christ-rejecting, Christ-crucifying world. | disciple, so full of love to Christ, regarded 
Religion in earnest cannot be tolerated by|the world? On recovery from illness she 
those who are not religious in earnest. To}was able to see more of her friends and 
such we may seem fools and fanatics; but neighbours. Alluding to this she writes :— 
what does that matter if we can say with/|“ I am quite in the world again (to me) now, 
Paul, ‘ Nevertheless Iam not ashamed. Ijand I find it very trying and very soul- 








| know whom I have believed, and am per-/| hardening : but God is able to make all grace 


suaded that He is able to keep that which | abound toward us, and I feel as if we should 
concerneth me against that day ?’” [specially glorify Him by trusting Him to 

You see why it is, therefore, that so many / carry on His own work in us as mightily and 
who think they are true Christians lead a| effectually in the midst of every sort of hin- 
worldly life. Without presuming to judge! dranceas in the quiet of solitude. Are you not 
them, I venture to assert that their love | too much inclined to put yourself out of the 
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world in order to be wholly given to God? 
whilst Christ’s prayer for us is, ‘I pray not 
that Thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that Thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil.’ That is the nature of His 
intercession for us both, as much now as 
then, and especially so (don’t you think ?) 
when He sympathizingly feels how much we 
both need it.” 

The peace and joy which God gives 
through believing in Jesus are a safeguard 
against the world’s evil. This peace gar- 
risons the heart (Phil. iv. 7) ; this joy is our 
strength for duty and trial (Neh. viii. 10). 
What are the troubles of life to us when our 
hearts are filled with the peace that passeth 
all understanding? They may fora moment 
ruffle the mere surface of our feelings, but 
they cannot disturb the deep calm which lies 


below. The strong current may certainly | 


just move the vessel that lies at anchor, but 
cannot sweep it from its anchorage. 

This peace and joy can cheer the loneliest 
lot. Old widow Martin lived by herself in 
one room. Her health was bad; she was 
obliged to lie down the greater part of the 
day, and she had no one to wait upon her. 
Surely this was an evil, and it might have 
created another evil—discontent. But the 
poor widow was not only contented, she was 
even happy. “Ihave so many mercies,” she 
said one day, “that I don’t know how to be 
half thankful enough.” Yet she was in want 
of many comforts, and sometimes had scarcely 
enough to eat; but then such ////e things 
gave her pleasure, because she looked upon 
each as a bright evidence of a Saviour’s love, 
and that made every gift doubly sweet. A 
bunch of flowers, a bright summer’s morning, 
a little bird singing by her window—common 
things like these were not common to her, 
because she received them from Christ’s 
hand, and so they brought new joy into her 
heart. So she was kept from the evil of the 
world. 

Affliction is another way by which God 
keeps from the evil. Do you wonder why 
that young person, so full of life, so amiable, 
so admired, should be stricken down by 


disease, and confined to a bed of languishing | 


for many years? She will tell you herself 
that it is God’s way of “keeping” her; that 
the pleasures of life might have become .a 
snare to her, placed so favourably for their 
enjoyment, had she possessed her former 
health, and that she feels it is a purpose full 
of grace and love which God is now working 
out through her weakness and pain. Well 
may Miss Waring say:— 
Vil. 





“ Thy love has many a lighted path 
No outward eye can trace, 
And my heart sees Thee in the deep, 
With darkness on its face, 
And communes with Thee ’mid the storm, 
As in a secret place. 


‘ Happy are they who learn in Thee, 
Though patient suffering teach 
The secret of enduring strength, 
And praise too deep for speech— 
Peace that no pressure from without, 
Nor strife within, can reach. 


There is no death for me to fear, 
For Christ my Lord hath died ; 

There is no curse in this my pain, 
For He was crucified ; 

And it is fellowship with Him 
That keeps me near His side. 


‘ My heart is fixed, O God, my strength— 
My heart is strong to bear ; 
I will be joyful in Thy love, 
And peaceful in Thy care ; 
Deal with me for my Saviour’s sake, 
According to His prayer.” 


The anticipation of heaven will keep from 
the evil. If we can only realize that our 
present trials and sorrows are working out for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory, we shall not feel their burden so heavy, 
nor their endurance so protracted as other- 
wise we should do. No, we shall be able to 
regard them as “light and momentary,” and 
so be kept from heaviness of mind, or ques- 
tionings of a Father’s wisdom and love. 
“You say,” expostulated a Christian corre- 
spondent, “that you are in ‘ wretched spirits.’ 
What then shall I say to comfort and cheer 
you? Why, of all things I know nothing so 
comforting or so delightfully cheering as to 
look up above all the changing scenes of 
this changing life, to the serenity, and beauty, 
and exquisite glories of the world to come, 
where nothing needs change because all is 
perfect and satisfactory, and so good that it 
cannot be made better. Look up there till 
your. eyes are so riveted that you forget the 
toil and tumult and din of London; and, 
what is better still, look till you are changed 
from glory to glory.” 

A clergyman, whose name I do not know, 
relates the following incident :— 

“TI used to visit a sick young man, about 
eighteen years of age, the only son of a pious 
mother, ‘and she a widow.’ He was dying of 
consumption; but during the whole three 
months of his lingering and exhausting illness 
I never heard a murmur from his lips. His 
good mother, who not long after followed him 
to the world of spirits, had the same sweet- 
ness and serenity of temper. When he had 
_ become a Christian I do not know, but his 
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faith matured rapidly during his illness. He 
had a pleasant room, into which the spring 
sun shone brightly all the morning; and he 
loved to have it so, for it seemed to warm 
and cheer body and soul. He was particularly 
fond of flowers, and his friends nearly every 
day brought him a fresh bouquet. And there 
he would sit in an old arm-chair, near the 
sunshine and flowers, talking naturally and 
agreeably about death and the heavenly world. 
Said I one day, ‘How happy you seem 
here! What is it makes you so cheerful even 
in the prospect of death?’ ‘Qh,’ replied 
he, ‘it seems to me only like going out of 
one pleasant room into one much larger and 
pleasanter.’ And thus he passed away— 
passed on, we ought to say, just as one might 
sail through a narrow creek or strait into a 
beautiful boundless sea.” 

But will God keep you? 
you to expect that ? 

A right growing out of your discipleship to 
Christ. It was for His disciples that He 
prayed that His Father would keep them 
from the evil. His intercession must prevail. 
His prayer must secure the guardianship. 

But perhaps it was only for those who 
were then His disciples that He uttered that 
praye r? 

Ah, your gracious Friend foresaw that this 
would be a difficulty with you, and so He 
added, “ Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for them also which shall believe on Me 
through their word.” If you are a believer 
on Him, then He meant that prayer for you. 


What right have 





How encouraging that thought! 

But are you trusting yourself fully to God’s 
keeping? A faltering, half-hearted reliance’ 
is dishonouring to Him. 

Remember, also, how it was brought as an 
accusation against Asa, king of Judah, that) 
in his illness he sought only human help: “he 
sought not to the LorD, but to the physicians.” 
You are not wrong to avail yourself of the| 
counsel and sympathy which Christian friends 
will give you; but remember they are only, 
instruments. The angels have a charge to) 
keep you (Luke iv. 10), but you are not to| 
worship angels. It is to your heavenly | 
Father that you must ever look, for He alone | 
it is who can preserve you from evil. 

But in keeping you God does not treat | 
you as a machine, or as a lifeless treasure. | 
There is to be a “keeping” on your own | 














that you are to expect to be kept. See how 
frequently, in the Book of Psalms, David 
makes earnest resolutions that he will keep 
himself from evil. At the same time notice 


how, with equal earnestness, he prays that | | 
I do not give quota- | } 


God would keep him. 
tions, for the examination will form an inte- | 
resting study for you. 

Injunctions towards the maintaining of a | | 
watchful, self-controlling spirit are frequent in 
the epistles of the New Testament. ‘The | 
Christian is to exercise a holy jealousy, a 


constant circumspection, and unremitting effort | J 


concerning his spiritual life; and is to work 


out his own salvation, fully conscious at the | 4 
same time that God must first work in him, | 7 


and so give him power for a consecrated life. | 
It is evident that if you place yourself in | 


circumstances of needless danger, you have | & 


no right to expect to be kept from their evil. 
If you frequent a racecourse, have you any 
right to suppose you will be kept from its 
excitement ? 
party, have you any right to look to God to 
keep you from vanity, envy, and silly talking ? 
If you found on your return from a theatre, 
that you could not open your Bible and read | 
a chapter, or kneel in prayer with fixed and 
devout attention before you retired to rest, 
would it be God’s fault that you were not 
preserved from the evil? If you pray that | 
God would sanctify you wholly, ought you to 
believe your prayer will be answered if you 
do not “keep yourself unspotted from the 
world”? (Jas. i. 27). 

I have only time now to ask you to dwell 


upon the thought that Jesus sets such a | | 
value upon you as to pray that His Father | § 
Young, weak, | 
sinful, Jesus cares for you, and desires that | § 


would keep you from evil. 


you may be preserved from everything that 
can injure your spiritual life, so that you may 
be meetened for the inheritance of the saints 
in light, and in due time be with Him in 
glory. How much He loves you! Some 
lines of Keble’s are very expressive :— 
**Qut of the bosom of His love He spares, 

The Father spares the Son, for thee to die ; 

For thee He died; for thee He lives again ; 

O’er thee He watches in His boundless reign. 


‘*Thou art as much His care as if beside 
No man nor angel lived in heaven or earth : 
Thou art thy Saviour’s darling—seek no more.” 














If you go to a gay, worldly | 4 
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GLEANINGS IN A 


HARVEST FIELD. 


BY AN UNKNOWN HAND. 


To receive Christ we must receive Him 
in all the glories of His person. Col. t. 
15 will show what Christ is in His person. 
He is there called “the image of the in- 
visible God.” Also in Heb. 1. 3 He is 
styled “the brightness of His glory.” Christ 
is called “ the Word.” Words represent the 
thoughts of man. We could not know any- 
thing about God but through the revelation 
of Jesus Christ. Noman has seen God at 
any time. When He appeared to the patri- 
archs it was in the person of Hs Son. So 
Christ represents to us all the thoughts, pur- 
poses, and wishes in the bosom of God, 
which we could never have known in any 
other way,—just as words represent our 
thoughts. Christ is “the firstborn of every 
creature” (Col. 1. 15). 
in two senses. 


3. The head is the source of all wisdom, 
counsel, and direction. The will to move 
and to act emanates from the head. “ His 
name shall be called Counsellor.” Who 
ever trusted in Christ in difficulty and did not 
find help ? 

We must receive Christ in all the exclusive- 
ness of His claims. 

The ancients were willing to receive Him 
as one of their gods, but not to the exclusion 
of others. They had an altar to “the un- 
known God.” It is too much the case with 
us at the present day. Satan does not in- 
duce a man to say he will have nothing 
whatever to do with Christ, but tells him that 
Christ need only have fart of his heart, that 





This may be taken | 
Some, from an idiom in the| 
ancient language, suppose it to mean “the| be taken or used as an argument. 


he may still keep his old idols! We must 
receive Christ to be a7 in a// to us. 


The words, “As ye have received,” may 


That is, 


Creator of the creatures;” others, as born |“ decause ye have received Him, walk ye in 
before every creature, the heir of all things.| Him ;” or as a rule,—“ with whatsoever feel- 
Unitarians cannot receive Christ in all the| é#gs ye first received Him—with what peace, 


glories of His person. 
Him as perfect God and perfect man. 


We must receive Christ in all the complete-\|holiness is progressive. 


ness of His work. 

Christ is the Creator of all things. “ All 
things were made by Him.” He is complete 
in His work as Creator. Nature is a perfect 
work. He is also complete as a Preserver. 
“ And by Him all things consist.” The stars 
are guided in their courses by Him: the 


| little flower that is now springing forth has 


| its life and beauty from Him. 
| head of the body, the church.” 
| nearer and closer relationship. 


| was a substitute for man. 


‘He is the 
This is a 
We notice 

here three things. 

1. The head is the part where all fain, 
all suffering is felt. Is not our High Priest 
‘** Himself touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities ” ? 

2. The head represents ‘He man. Christ 
Mark the 
difference between a substitute and a repre- 
sentative. 
Christ’s work was complete. In His pains 
and in His sufferings, in His agony and 
death upon the cross, Christ was our sub-| 
stitute ; but when, victorious over the grave, 
He ascended upon high to His heavenly 
kingdom, when He pleads before the throne | 
of His Father He is our Representative. | 
In this, too, He is complete. 





In the office of substitution , 
‘streets; the Christian should be guided by 


We must receive|and joy, and holiness,—continue in the same 
|zow, and so walk in Him.” 


“ Walk,”— 
If we wish to walk 
with Christ, we must be often in meditation 
upon Him ; we must be accustomed to walk 
up and down in the Scriptures. We are to 
be “ living epistles,” known and read of all 
men. Are we such? 

My dear younger friends, there are diffi- 
culties in the path of religion, it is not all 
smooth and easy; but we are to remember 


| that we are walking in Jesus, and that “the 


path of the just is as the shining light, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

The narrow way lies between two preci- 
pices,—pride and despair. 

God beholds every pardoned soul in His 
dear Son. 

It is a very low sign of a Christian’s state 
when he begins to care about the opinion of 
the world,—as regards the entertainments he 
gives, his appearance, his dress, his demean- 
our, or his manner as he walks along the 


the self-denying rule of faith. 

A constant state of peacefulness is the 
highest degree to which a Christian can attain 
upon earth. 

The Christian that would reach to heaven 
must learn to travel in darkness, but in every 
case he has the sympathy of Jesus with him. 
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Prayer is the great instrument by which 
God works. God could do without us; but 
He first settles His own purposes, and then 
puts it into the hearts of His people to work 
them out. 

In prayer first seek for your own soul the 
peace required; then, when you have filled 
up the little circle of your own wants, go 
forth to present your petitions for the whole 
world. 

The exercise of intercessory prayer is a very 


He is an INTERCESSOR : others are past, this 
is still going forward. Therefore in interces- 
Sory prayer we are imitating Christ. How 
Jesus intercedes is not for us to inquire, it is 
sufficient that He does. Every blessing we 
enjoy flows down through His intercession. 
(See Rom, viii. 27; Heb. vii. 25.) 


This exercise will have a happy and holy q 


ij 


effect’ upon our own hearts, both natural ‘and 
supernatural. Are you conscious of indulg- 
ing one unkind thought towards any’ one ? 














Pray for that person, and it is impossible 
you can go away, and still be angry; for 
intercessory prayer shall cause our hearts to go 
forth kind and forgiving to any man, however 
he may have injured us. 


comfortable, high, and holy thing. It is always 
a good test of any duty, how far, in the exer- 
cise of that duty, we are treading in the steps 
of Christ. Now, if there is one characteristic 
that belongs to Christ above others, it is that 











‘ FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF IRELAND, 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


Parr ‘Ix, 


Miss Gore then went to Dublin, to try and| The same child told another, that after Miss 
get an interview with her poor child ; and in| Blanc’s visit, Margaret wrote a letter to her, 
her letter from thence, she says :— |and gave it to one of the children to post it ; 
“‘T was written for to come up to Dublin! the child gave it to the superioress, who 
without delay, it being thought advisable for| opened it. No more was heard of it, but in 
me to see Margaret Dimond, if possible, at a few days afterwards the brother was sent 
the convent. The day after my arrival I | for and tookher away. After my visit to the 
went down to Bray, to my cousin, Mrs. H convent I walked to the coast-guard station, 
and a lady of her acquaintance, who had saw the woman who resided at Martello Cot- 
permission from the superioress of the con-|tage,and asked her about poor Margaret and 
vent to admit friends to see it, conducted us her brother. She told me on his arrival from 
there. We were admitted, and shown through | Clifden, Margaret slept at the cottage one 
it. Went into the schools, &c., but could night, and was placed in the convent the 
not see poor Margaret. At length I ad-|next day. The woman said Margaret did 
dressed Madame Lopez, and requested to be| not speak three words to any one; no, not 
permitted to see her. The answer was, ‘She/ even to her brother, and she seemed to pity 
is not here.’ I said, ‘ I know she was here ;’| her. Then I went to the house of the coast- 
‘Yes, but she is gone ; her brother came here! guard officer, Captain E ,who considered 
and took her away.’ I asked if she could, she was a prisoner in the hands of her brother, 
inform me where she was taken to. She! and sent for one of his men who had known 
could not tell, she thought the brother was| Peter Dimond, to ask him if he had seen 
about the sea coast, somewhere near Howth ;| him lately. ‘Yes, le said, ‘and another of 
that he had been in a monastery ; that he! his comrades also saw Peter getting out of the 
was an unsettled sort of man. I asked how’ train; he said he rushed up to the convent, 
Margaret had conducted herself during the| returned, having his sister with him, and both 
time she was with her, had she learned: any-| got into the train.’ Having now a certainty 
thing? She answered, ‘ Margaret is a good / of her removal, I returned to town with the 
girl, I wonder she has not written to me, but | determination of searching all the convents 
as to learning, she did not set her mind to it ;|in and around Dublin. I was admitted into 
having but one eye, perhaps she could not three in Dublin, but met with the same reply, 
see much.’ I had heard through one of the/‘ Not here.’ Next we proceeded to Dolly- 
children in the convent school that Margaret / mount Convent, near Howth. I walked up 
refused the teaching ; that she said she had | the avenue; at a distance in the grounds I 
been taught what was right, and would not|spied Peter walking about with a spade in 
believe anything that was not in the Bible.' his hands: he did not see me. We walked 
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| up straight to the convent,—were admitted,| “The girl was now clearly in her brother’s 
| and received by the superioress. I imme-| power; she could not be found without his 
diately asked permission to see Margaret| permission. Alas! we have reason to fear 
Dimond ; she very politely answered, ‘ She is | that she was no longer a free agent. Several 
not here, but her brother is here; if you wish| months passed. At last, after frequent and 
it I can send for him, and you can speak to | earnest entreaties to see her, Peter said he 
him!’ I was greatly surprised at this open- | would bring his sister to the post-office, in 
ing, which was just what I was anxious to| Dublin, to see her friends, and to declare 
obtain. Ina few minutes after, Peter walked | her own mind. At the hour appointed they 
into the room. I cannot describe his face of |came. Mr. McCarthy and other friends went 
astonishment and shame at seeing me. I|to meet them. They told Margaret how 
spoke to him kindly, and asked for Margaret, | deeply Miss Gore was feeling, and how glad 
telling him how much I wished to see her.|she would be to receive her again. She 
He got into a wild state of excitement, and | answered that she was going into a convent 
said, ‘ What business have you to come after | with her brother, and did not refuse or dis- 
my sister.’ I said (in presence of the nun, | like to be there. She spoke unhesitatingly, 
and a man whom I supposed to be one of| but never raised her eyes from the ground. 
the brotherhood), ‘ Peter, do you remember} The brother then began a long harangue, 
your promise to me, to dear Margaret, and |standing on a box they had brought with 
others, when taking your sister; that you|them. Some policemen came up and 
would not interfere with the religious views | stopped his preaching in the street—there 
she held, which are Protestant?’ Peter} was nothing to be done, as the poor unhappy 
evaded the question, saying, ‘I told you I | girl was willing to go. They both went off 
wanted her to be my housekeeper. He | with their box, in an inside car, and no one 
volleyed forth in a most violent manner, like | knows where they went—nothing has since 
a mad fanatic, saying, ‘I have a right to my | been heard of poor Margaret.” 

sister ; she must follow the religion I choose,| Such stories as these, and many another 
the faith to which I belong. Is there not|connected with the mission in its earlier or 
one faith? What is yours?’ he asked. | later phases, Miss Gore can tell by the hour, 
This gave me an opportunity of laying before |and in a manner that quite fascinates my 
himself, the nun, and those ‘present, the /interest, sympathy, and imagination. She 
whole truth as it is in Jesus,—Salvation, the | interests me, as I tell her, oo much, and I 
work of Christ,—acceptance, and the wash-/am obliged to tear myself away at last, and 
ing away of sin by the precious blood of|say I must not listen to any more! 

Christ alone ;—no works, penances, fastings,| When I left Glenowen to-day, I went on to 
worshipping of saints or angels of any avail ;| dine and spend the rest of the day with Mrs. 
why we are called Protestants, because of|L—— and Miss D’Arcy, Mr. D’Arcy’s two 
our protest against all teaching contrary to | sisters—in their pretty home, in a sweet little 
the revealed word of God. In short, I can- | wooded nook by the bay, just nestled into the 
not tell you all that was said; but I thank | heatheryhill-side, which protectsthem from the 
God for the opportunity of being enabled to | cold winds which blow here. Such charming 
testify of Christ in that dark place. I urged| people they are. Mrs. L—— became a 
Peter to ask for the Holy Spirit to open his | widow while very young, after being married 
heart to the truth. The nun remained per-| only six months, when she went back to her 
fectly silent during the discussion. I felt} father’s house till this pretty home was 
God gave me words to answer the various] built for her, just as it were, in the shadow of 
questions put tome. May some little word | it, for ‘the castle’ lies only a little way higher 
of truth be conveyed by the Spirit to those|up the hill. Clifden Castle was once their 
present! Peter accompanied us to the gate,|home. Indeed, Miss D’Arcy still says often, 
but would not listen to my entreaties for | in speaking of it and past events, “when we 
permission to see, or to let me know where | were at our home.” ‘There is something so 
he had placed, Margaret. All he said was,|touchingly sweet about her. She is almost 
‘ She is not far from Bray, in a school where I | blind, but still makes her way amongst the 
will keep her until the age of twenty-one, then | poor and the schools, and is everywhere treated 
I will try and send her to service, and have | with the greatest respect, although the castle 
done with her. Inthe meantime no one shall} and its lands are now in the hands of a 
see her ; no, not even her brothers if they were} Roman Catholic, who opposes the work of 
to come and ask for her.’ We commit the|the former possessors, wnose liberality and 
whole cause to God in prayer for deliverance. | good deeds necessitated their parting with it. 
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It was sold after their father’s death under the 
“ Encumbered Estates’ Act,” and the Rev. 
Hyacinth D'Arcy, the representative of the 
family, is now rector of the town which his 
father founded. 

It was John D’Arcy, Esq., the then Lord 
of the manor, who first pointed out the ad- 
vantages to the country of a town where Clif- 
den lies, and offered “leases for ever, together 
with four acres of mountain land, at but a 
short distance from the proposed site of the 
town, at twenty-five shillings per annum.” 
The site was beautifully chosen, situated, as I 
have described, on a ridge of mountains, at 
the head of the Bay of Ardbear, facing the 
wide Atlantic, of which a full view may be 
obtained from the hills, and sheltered by the 
Bennebeola range, the giant Twelve Pins, 
which grandly overtop the town behind. 

In 1815 there was only one house in Clif- 
den. ‘Twenty years later it yielded a revenue 
of £7,000,and now has 400 houses,a consider- 
able export trade in corn, and a well attended 
market, while vessels of 200 tons burthen load 
and unload in its harbour. 

Clifden Castle itself is a fine modern castel- 
lated building. Mountain and wood rise be- 
hind, and a fine sloping lawn in front reaches 
down to the land-locked bay; while to the 
right the eye ranges over the ocean, until it 
mingles with the far and dim horizon. 

However, now let us return to the little 
villa, nestled at its feet, in quiet seclusion, 
beyond the noise of the town. A trusty maid 
lives with the two sisters, a Protestant, once a 
girl in the Glenowen Orphanage. She was 
taken in there, like poor Biddy, a poor little 
desolate creature, who had lost every relative 
she had, except one brother, in the famine ! 
She cannot even now bear to speak or hear of it. 
They have a little carriage with a pair of 
pretty Connemara ponies, which carry them 
about everywhere, and Mrs. L—— takes great 
interest in the pretty garden which runs up the 
hillside «in little labyrinthine walks, among 
luxuriant fuchsias and hydrangeas and other 
bright flowers. The chickens are as tame as 
can be, and the white cat came at tea time, 
calling to be let in for some milk, just out- 
side the entrance door, which opens straight 
into an old-fashioned dining hall, very com- 
fortably carpetted and fitted up, where, as the 
afternoon wore on, a bright fire of peat sods 
was blazing. The house is a long low build- 
ing, all on the ground floor, with large bay 
windows everywhere. I had a lovely still 
walk home by the path along the silvery 
bay, in which the bright clear moon was re- 
flected, and also the soft tinted clouds, and 























the purple and golden banks, and the little 
rocky islets that stud it all over were doubled 
everywhere. A little bird hooshed past me, 
two little boats and a skiff glided by, and 
an old woman and two little children were 
telling a little pig to “ go home ”’; and in one 
of the poor little scattered cabins I could see a 
turf fire glowing, but all the rest was still 
and lonely till I neared the quay, where a lad 
was arranging the ropes of a barge at anchor, 
singing as he did so. 

friday, September 5th.—To-day, quite early, 
one might have seen scattered over the market- 
place, and here and there up and down the 


1 


street, and at house doors, little groups of | 


men, neatly dressed, and all in earnest talk, 
Then a few clergymen, and by and by more 
of them. It was the annual gathering of the 
Scripture readers and teachers, both male and 
female, for examination by Mr. Cory and 
Dr. M‘Carthy in Scriptural and controver- 
sial knowledge; and all the mission clergy- 
men had come in to be present. We went 
to the boys’ school, where they all assembled 
at eleven o’clock, at the ringing of the church 
bell; and the roll was called, all answering to 
their names. 

The examination, after prayer and a hymn, 
was long and lively, and deeply interesting. 
It lasted till half-past four. I was so pleased 
with the whole body of men, some grown 
grey in the service, some quite young 
schoolmasters lately appointed; the young 
women too, mistresses and matrons in the 
schools, all seemed so eager to give their 
answers, and searching the questions were ! 
At five the clergymen all met in the girls’ 
orphanage, where the orphans, with good 
Miss Gore’s aid, had prepared a dinner, and 
dressed the schoolroom as a dining hall, and 
themselves waited on the guests. There was 
afterwards a conference upon the affairs of 
the mission, to settle who was to go up to 
the synod, etc. I meanwhile dined at the 
rectory with Mrs. D’Arcy, and then we all 
adjourned to Mrs. L ’s for the evening, 
and a very interesting evening it was. About 
twenty clergymen and ladies were there— 
we did not leave till midnight. I had a nice 
talk with Mr. D’Arcy, and he thanked me 
for the printing press which is to be the 
gift of the Coral Fund to the Connemara 
Mission, through Dr. Maxwell’s* kindness. 
I was introduced to several clergymen. 

Saturday, 6th.—After attending morning 
prayers, I started with Dr. M’Carthy and some 
other friends for Ballyconree ; it was a glorious 

* Now Medical Missionary in Cashmere under 
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drive—the Atlantic lay spread out at our feet 
so vast and broad, and in the foreground 
the coast seemed mapped out as in a 
picture, in ragged deeply indented bays, | 
and promontories, and peninsulas, in strange 
perspective as far as the eye could reach. 
And all about were green and glowing, 
rocky, heathery islands, dotting the water 
everywhere, and the great rugged Bennebeola 
range rose purple-blue to the sky. The 
landscape was strangely solitary, only here 
and there in the distance a lonely little church 
or school-house denoted a mission ; and here 
and there we passed little hovels, built partly 
into the side of the hill itself, or against a 
great granite boulder, with golden gorse 
all about it, and every now and again might 
be seen the smoke of the seaweed burners’ 
kilns, making kelp. 

The boys at Ballyconree were all hard at 
work, scrubbing and scouring, and cleaning for 
Sunday, and very nice everything looked. 
Some were feeding the large flocks of poultry, 
turkeys and fowls and wee chickens, while 
others were at work in the garden, and a 
few of the younger ones were at play. We 
stayed some time here and then went to lunch 
at Mr. Paddon’s, the clergyman ; he has two 
schools besides the orphanage and day school 
at B——,, to which he is obliged to go by boat, 
or rather in a tiny yacht which he keeps for the 
purpose. ‘There is no other way of reaching it. 
He lives quite alone, with a very respectable 
Protestant woman as housekeeper, in a neat 
little parsonage, with a little bit of glebe land 
attached, in which he takes great interest, 
when his missionary labours allow of it. His 
dining-table was spread when we arrived, in a 
room with a floor beautifully clean, and car- 
petted very nicely with the skins of various 
wild animals brought from the East—for he 
was once a missionary of the Church Mission- 
ary Society at Nazareth. He showed us an 
Arab dress, and a 


narghilli stood on his 


chimney piece, and we had some very pleasant 
talk about the Nazareth Mission generally, 
and also about his own work now. He seems 
so very lonely, but he says he is never so 


'really, he is so fully occupied, and all the 


clergymen are so friendly together when they 
meet. 

By and by we had to drive on again to 
Cleggan, a station about three Irish miles off, 
where we were to be present at a mission 
school treat; and here the children, those ot 
Cleggan and Ballynakill combined, were 
examined, after a good tea, and very well they 
answered. Albeit many of them were more 
ragged than the raggedest street Arabs 
(they would be very glad of clothing to give 
away at this mission, and indeed at all the 
missions), and a great number were the 
children of Roman Catholics. Several of the 
Protestant parents were present, and were as 
delighted to answer the questions as the 
children themselves. 

Dr. M—— told them that Archbishop 
Manning said the Irish Church Mission is 
only a bubble, adding that he did not think 
he would call a Connemara Protestant child 
a bubble, or if he did that the child would 
have something to answer him. 

“Ah! I would, yer honour,” called out an 
old man from the far end of the room. 

I can’t tell all that I would for I must 
hasten on. 

We were due at Ballynakill rectory to tea, 
and here we spent a very pleasant evening 
with Mr. F——, the kind rector, and his wife, 
and their merry little children. 

In his parish are the ruins of the ancient 
little church and abbey of Ballynakill, the 
oldest church in all Connemara, supposed to 
have been founded by St. Patrick, when it was 
the only church for a distance of fifty miles in 
one direction, and twenty in another. A long 
way that to go to service on a Sunday! We did 
not reach home till eleven, and I was tired! 
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GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION. 
BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 


woman had taught her not a little submission 
and thankfulness, and the pleasure which it 
LETTER-WRITING was not Ruth’s forte, or| was evident an hour's call gave to the Miss 
what she saw during her three weeks’ visit at] McPhersons more than compensated her for 
the Russells might have greatly amused the/any loss of time which such visits might be 
home party. As it was, all they gathered |to her work. But she was keeping steadily 
was that the place itself was pleasant enough,|to it now, with but few interruptions, and 
and the people were kind, but terribly stuck} courage and hope were gaining strength in 
up. Richard smiled at this, and said it was|her as she went on with her labour of love. 
nothing extraordinary ; and that Ruth would | It was now March, another month would see 
be all the wiser for finding that other people|it completed, and her heart was beating high 
thought less of her importance than she did.| with expectation. 

Gabrielle enjoyed these holidays and the} “Ihave been to see Mr. Stewart about 
walks and talks with her brother. They! Rosa,’ said Mrs. Vaughan to Agnes one 
seemed daily learning more of each other's) evening when the boys were out, and Ga- 
hearts and lives, though Richard had no idea|brielle and her youngest sister were in the 
of what the hidden discipline was, the in-| surgery. 
fluence of which he saw so clearly in Ga-| ‘And what does he say?” 
brielle’s unusual quietness and patience. He| “He thinks change of air would do her 
went with her to see the old ladies, and after| good, and take away her cough sooner than 
the first visit, often went alone to Mrs. anything. I must see if Mrs. Bray can have 
Morgan’s, where he was always welcome.) her for a month ; and if she can, I shall send 
Mr. Richardson was not very well, and was Gabrielle with her as soon as possible.” 
glad of assistance both in the parish and the! “ But, mamma!” began Agnes, in a tone 
pulpit, so that the young clergyman was by|of much concern, “Gabrielle cannot well 
no means idle. He was glad of the cer-!leave her painting; she has only another 
tainty about Jessie which Gabrielle’s few) month to do it in ; and if she goes away she 
words had given him, and he threw himself) will have to give up the exhibition for this 


CHAPTER XXVI.—AN INTERRUPTION. 


now, without anything to clog his powers, 
into the work which came in his way; and he 
looked much brighter and better when he left 
home than he had done on his arrival there. | 

Ruth spent three days in Surrey Place on 
her way to Bath, and then work began again. 
Rosa had had a cold ever since Christmas, 
and did not seem able to shake it off, but no 
one was anxious about her, for she had 
always been subject to a cough in the | 
winter, and a few mild days at the end of| 
January worked wonders, so that she was 
able to go out again. 





year.” 

“Tt will not hurt her, and I shall not really 
be sorry to put it off another year; I am quite 
dreading the effect success may have upon 
her. Besides, surely, Agnes, Rosa’s health is 
of more importance than Gabrielle’s paint- 
ing ?” 

“Yes,” owned Agnes, “ but could not we 
find some one else to go with her? It does 
seem such a pity to take up just the very 
time she needs, and the only time. I wonder 
if Mrs, Atherton could find a substitute for 
Ruth, and spare her for a month or six 


Gabrielle was painting diligently now ; for| weeks ?” 


there was a good deal still to do, and as re- 
garded her picture, the holidays had been only 
so much lost time. Early and late she was 
in the surgery, and day by day there grew 
under her fingers the embodiment of what 
had been in her heart so long. It was very 
delightful to her ; with a strong effort she had 
tried to throw off the regrets which she felt 
it wrong to indulge, and she had her reward 
in amind more at rest than she had ever | 
known before. Her visits to the blind| 





“ That would never do, as I am sure you 
must see for yourself, on sober reflection, 
Agnes. No, there is only Gabrielle, and she 
must go ; she has her own way generally.” — 

Agnes did not think so, but she said 
nothing. She felt a good deal, when, later 
in the evening, after Rosa had gone to bed, 
Mrs. Vaughan said to Gabrielle, “ Ella, I 
want you to take Rosa to Chingford for a 
month, if Mrs. Bray has the rooms to spare.” 

“ When, mamma ?” 
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“At once,—as soon as it can be arranged, 
that is; I am going to see Mrs. Bray to- 





morrow, and then the sooner Rosa is out of 


this smoky air the better.” 

It came upon Gabrielle with the sudden- 
ness of a blow, and she could not arrange 
her thoughts for a moment or two. Then 
she saw it all; the impossibility of com- 
pleting her picture for this year’s exhibition 
—everything dependent upon it to which she 
had so looked forward all vanished—another 
year of waiting: she felt heartsick at the 
thought. 

“Is Rosa really ill?” she asked, to give 
herself time. 

“ Not ill, exactly, but Mr. Stewart thinks a 
change would take away her cough, and give 
her a little strength.” 

“ Very well, mamma ; I will take the best 
possible care of her. Does she know? May 
I tell her?” 

“Not to-night, I think; it is better not to 
disturb her.” 

“* But I may to-morrow ?” 

“Ves. Where are you going now ?” 

“ Only into the surgery, mamma.” 

She felt she must be alone. Once there, 
she put out the light and sat down in the 
arm-chair to collect her thoughts. She 
could have walked up and down, and spoken 
aloud in her vexation and disappointment, 
but she had her unruly spirit somewhat in 
order by this time, and she only grasped the 
arms of the chair very tightly and shut her 
eyes. 

Her mother was unjust—hard—unfeeling. 
Gabrielle grudged nothing for Rosa, the dar- 
ling of her heart, but the total want of sym- 
pathy in her disappointment stung her to the 
quick, pained her, roused her till she felt she 
could not bear it. True, she had set her 
heart on her painting being in this year’s 
exhibition, but selfish as she felt herself, she 
knew that Rosa was dearer to her than 
even this cherished hope. If her mother 
had only prefaced her request with “I am 
very sorry to disappoint you, Ella,” if she 
had shown the least consideration, for her, she 
could have borne it easily; but 747s was 
crushing ; it was cruel—unjust. 

Gabrielle sank on her knees at last, for she 
had a battle to fight, and she was very weak. 
An hour went by. The moon rose, and its 
light fell through the round holes in the shut- 
ters, but Gabrielle did not stir. In her 
tumult of passion she had forgotten to lock 
the door; a light footstep did not disturb 





her, and Agnes waited awhile with tears in| 


her eyes before touching her gently. 


| 
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Then Gabrielle started up. Agnes’s tears 
fell fast. 

“Ella dearest,” she said, “forgive me; I 
could not help coming, and it is getting late.” 

Gabrielle sat down on the chair, and rested 
ner head on her hand. 

“If I had not known you as a very pas- 
sionate little girl, | should never believe it to 
be your nature,” said Agnes, with her cool 
hand on Gabrielle’s hot forehead, “ you take 
things so very quietly, dear.” 

“Oh, no! no! don’t say so, Agnes ; and 
it is not the picture altogether, though that is 
a disappointment, darling Rosa is dearer to 
me than it ; but mamma,—if—if—only 1s 

“ Yes, Ella, [understand ; it is very, very 
hard.” 

‘She never even said she was sorry.” 

“Tt must come right some day, surely,” 
said Agnes; but her tone had some question- 
ing in it, and did not carry conviction with 
it. 

“What is the time?” asked Gabrielle. 

*“* Nearly ten.” 

“Ts it really? do I look very frightful? 
my eyes are burning, but I don’t want 
mamma to see.” 

“ And your hair is rather rough. 
that is better; now you will do.” 

“Well, Gabrielle,” was Tom’s greeting, 
“ one would think you were bent on burning 
the midnight oil; you ought to have done 
work by ten o’clock.” 

“T have done for to-night, Tom.” 

“ That’s a good thing: now look here; I 
want to show you this caricature of old Paget, 
isn’t it first-rate ?” 

Gabrielle looked and inquired the artist’s 
name; Arthur roused up to take part in what 
was going on, and when they separated for 
the night there was nothing unusual in her 
face to cause Mrs. Vaughan a pang, though 
she did not feel quite happy about her. She 
was quite of opinion that delay and disap- 
pointment would be good for her, still she 
was her own child, and it seemed hard to 
vexher. If she had only modified her request 
by a kind little remark, Gabrielle would have 
needed no more. But this was not Mrs, 
Vaughan’s way with her, and she tried to 
think no more about it; she would be safer 
taking care of Rosa than being puffed up by 
success in her work, and in postponing this 
evil she felt she had done her duty. 

“ Rosa, my darling, something very pleasant 
is going to happen,” said Gabrielle the next 
morning as she brushed her sister’s curls. 

“Oh! what is it?” 

“Tf Mrs. Bray can have us, you and I are 
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going to Chingford for a month or two: won't 
that be nice ?” | 

“ But your picture, Ella! how will it get) 
done?” | 

* Oh, never mind it, Rosa; it will do just | 
as well next year. Fancy being in the) 
country in spring-time! I have so often | 
longed for it.” 

It struck her, as she said it, that her long-| 
ings were often gratified at the cost of much | 
pain either to herself or others ; but it was| 
quite true, she 4ad longed to spend the spring 
in the country, why was she not more glad? 

“T never saw any one so unselfish as you | 
are, Ella!” 

“ Oh, don’t, Rosa, please don’t ! 
unselfish, it is you who are blind.” 
“Jt will be very nice,” said Rosa: “ dear 

Ella, you are quite sure you don’t mind ?”’ 

Gabrielle could not say truthfully that she 
did not mind, but she had no hesitation in 
telling her sister that her health was dearer 
to her than any result of her painting could 
be. 

That set Rosa’s mind at ease a little, but 
she knew that her dear sister had made a 
sacrifice for her, and she did not know how 
to love her enough. 

Mrs. Vaughan came home in good spirits | 
that evening, Mr. and Mrs. Bray were both 
well, and the kind old woman had promised 
to take great care of the dear young ladies ; 
and no time was to be lost, they were to go 
on Saturday, the day after to-morrow. 

Mrs. Campbell was writing in the drawing- 
room the next morning, when she had a visit 
from Gabrielle. This was rather a rare event, 
for except to bring fresh flowers whenever she 
had any to bring, Gabrielle was shy of coming 
often. ‘To-day she held a note in her hand, 
which she laid on the table as she came up. 

“JT want to ask your advice, Mrs, Camp- 
bell, please. Thisisa note for Mr. Urquhart. 
1 am going to Chingford on Saturday 
with Rosa to stay a month, and I have 
written to tell him not to expect me for the 
next few weeks. Shall I post the letter or 
send it by you? Perhaps, if you did not 
mind taking it, you could explain it better.” 

Mrs. Campbell was aghast. “ You are 
surely not going away just now, Gabrielle, 
with your picture unfinished? It must not 
be allowed, it must not indeed !” 

** But I don’t think it can be helped. Mr. 
Stewart recommends change for Rosa, and 
there is no one else to go with her.” 

“T will go with her with the greatest 
pleasure, if your mamma will only let me.) 
Rosa and I are very good friends ; and it is 





I am not 








not as if she were really ill, she only wants 
fresh air, and freedom, and new milk, and 
care. Surely Mrs. Vaughan will not sacrifice 
your prospects in this way ?” 

She spoke rather strongly, for she was very 
vexed. Every one was alive to Gabrielle’s 
worth but her own mother. It annoyed Mrs. 
Campbell often, but now it was a little too 
much to be borne, and she went on,— 

“ Just when it is most important that you 
should be working steadily, to be taken off in 
this way is most injudicious. I shall speak 
to Mrs. Vaughan.” 

“ But, dear Mrs. Campbell, it will do no 


|good : besides, I would rather you did not. 


It is only waiting another year.” 

“Only waiting another year! yes, that is 
it, only waiting. Really, Gabrielle, I feel quite 
vexed with you myself for submitting so 
tamely.” 

This was the one drop too much, Mrs. 
Campbell had never spoken harshly to her 
before ; a mist came before her eyes, and her 
eyelids drooped. 

Her kind old friend was touched ; she was 
sure that Gabrielle had more on her mind 
than others knew of, and now she had added 
another pain. 

“ Forgive me,” she saicl, “ but Iam so very 
mortified. Yet I ought not to scold you for 
submitting to your mother.” 

Gabrielle leaned against her. ‘“ Don’t talk 
about it, please,” she s:id; “it is a greater 
disappointment than I c:n say, but it would 
be wrong to rebel agaist mamma’s wish ; 
besides, I shall be glad to be of use.” 

“ At any rate, before that note goes I shall 
ascertain if I cannot do as well for Rosa; I 
shall go and find your mother now, and come 
and tell you the result.” 

Half an hour later she went to the surgery, 
where Gabrielle was engaged in covering up 
her models and otherwise preparing for an 
absence of some time. 

“Tt is of no use, my dear; your mamma 
and I do not see things in the same light, so 
you will have to go after all.” 

“‘T hope spe does not think I sent you to 
plead for me ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind; she does not even 
know you told me, for I encountered Rosa, 
who has your picture rather heavily on her 
mind, and she went with me ; Mrs. Vaughan 
has no idea that I had heard of it before.” 

‘‘T am very much obliged to you,” said 
Gabrielle. 

“T am only sorry I am not allowed to | 
spare you. Let me just look at it once | 
more,” she said, going up to the easel. | 
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ants || She made no remark after a long admiring (blue with the wild hyacinth, and the rich 
and || look, only she kissed Gabrielle, who saw| purple orchis shot up straight and tall from 
fice || there were tears in her eyes. They did not|its speckled leaves, Gabrielle felt that she 

| » || meet again that day, and on the next) was learning the flowers over anew, and the | 
ery || B | Mrs. Campbell took the note to Mr. Urquhart, | lessons in botany which she gave her sister 
lle’s | || and did her best to smoothe over his disap- |had a fresher interest in them than any she | 
rs. q pointment, but that was not a very easy matter. | had ever received herself. 
too || FF On Saturday Mrs. Vaughan went with| Rosa improved in the country air, and | 

| — || Gabrielle and Rosa to Chingford. They had | though her cough was not gone, by the end | 
you | || a fly, and the drive was pleasant, in spite of / of a fortnight she was much stronger, and | 
ff in | what one of the party had left behind. After | had a tinge of colour in her cheeks whichhad | 
eak | tea Mrs. Vaughan returned, and the sister in| been wanting lately. She had rides on the | 

| charge unpacked and made ready for|old pony with kind Mr. Bray for escort, and | 
no | Sunday. 'he took her in his gig whenever he had a | 
not. | The kind old people seemed very little | seat to spare: at such times Gabrielle would | 
| changed ; Mrs. Bray was slightly deaf, and her | talk with his wife, or write the home letter | 
t is husband stooped more, but that was all, and | which had to be sent twice a week, or paint. || 
uite || | to her great comfort Gabrielle found that the | It was a quiet, happy time for her, spite of the 
so || | building she had heard of was more in the | disappointment which the necessity for it had | 
| direction of Woodford, and that the im-|caused. Nature seemed to sympathize with | 
rs. | mediate neighbourhood was not much altered. | her moods, and in the quiet glades of the old 
her | It was pleasant to be in the old parlour again, | forest there came to her many a message | 
her | with the very same pictures on the walls, and | | of peace which made real to her the poet’s || 
books on the secretary, and everything so/| words 
was exactly as it had been seven years ago, that | ¢ TF thee ent ween ant Mand bee 
ind || | what had passed since seemed like a “dream. | With sorrows that thou wouldst forget, 
ded | The garden was full of violets ; daffodils | If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 
| clustered at the roots of all the old trees in | Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
ery || | the orchard, while the celandines made the Goto the woodsand hills! notears 
for | hedgerows golden with their radiant stars, 
|| and the distant trees had a faint tinge of, Primroses gave way to cowslips, and the | 
alk || : || green. On the Monday they walked as far) budding May was thick in all the hedgerows, 
ter || & '| as the old church, and coming home through | but still they stayed on at Chingford. Mrs. 
uld || | one of Mr. Bray’s fields a perfume not to be, Vaughan and Agnes had been over two or | 
sh; || | mistaken made Gabrielle exclaim, “ There | three times, and Mr. Stewart every week, and || 
| must be violets here, Rosa.” the universal opinion was that as Rosa really || 
hall || | She was right. Farther on, in the shade seemed to be gaining ground, it seemed a || 
eo wel || of the hedge, but still open to the sun’s rays, | pity to take her away, and Agnes was glad || 
me || || the bank was blue and white with them. | that her sister should be spared hearing so || 
|B ! The delight of tinding them wild, and for the much of the exhibition where her picture was || 
ry, || [— || first time, too, was scarcely greater to Rosa | not. Lis 1} 
up || [§ || than to Gabrielle, and everything else was| So May with its apple and pear blossoms, Hl 
an || {| || forgotten in the pleasure of gathering them. its snowy hedges and sweet gardens found || 
| & | Then, too, how beautiful were the soft, grey, the sisters still in the country, with no dun | 
ma || || || velvety catkins, which made the hedgerows | smoke to dim the brightness of the fair blue | 
0) | ') || glisten with their pale silvery brightness! and|sky, and with all the air in the dear old | 
| |) || when a suggestion of primrose buds appeared | garden perfumed with the scent of wall-flowers 
to is among the fresh green leaves at the roots of and stocks, and musical with the murmur 

'| |) || the old trees in the forest, Gabrielle felt her-| of the bees whose home was in the hives | 
yen H self a child again, and threw care to the|under the old elm trees. As Rosa grew 
sa, ie winds. She had studied botany at home, | stronger lessons were given, and a piano was | 
her re and there were few wild flowers with which) sent for from Waltham Abbey; it looked | 
1an fs she was unacquainted; but seeing plates) rather incongruous in the old-fashioned par- | 

f in books is a very different thing from|lour where everything was of a bygone style, | 
aid Fs finding the real living treasures growing in| but it was a great pleasure to have it; and | 
ls their native haunts; and when the primroses; Mrs. Bray would leave her kitchen door open 
to ; were out, and the wood-anemones on their| that she might listen to the music and feel the | 
ce ° slender stems nodded with every breath of| younger for it. 
4 the soft spring air—when the woods were) Inthe midst ofall this Gabrielle could not | 
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forget that Minnie Everett had asked Ruth 
for her address, and, although she could not 
help feeling interested in the young, high- 
spirited girl, cut off by her lameness from so 
much enjoyment, yet she rather dreaded 
meeting her. Minnie had a way of seeing 
through things, and she talked unscrupulously ; 
something would almost be sure to trans- 
pire about Mr. Selwyn, and she shrank from 
it. ‘This was one reason why she was glad to 
linger on at Chingford apart from the rural 
enjoyment ; for the longer they stayed there, 
the nearer it brought them to the Pendle- 
bury visit which she would share again this 
summer, as her holiday with Richard depended 
on her picture which was still waiting for 
completion at home. She heard, through 
Ruth, that the Russells and the Simpsons 
were going to the sea-side together, so that 
there was no fear of Alice’s invitation being 
repeated this year, and surely next summer 
she would not be disappointed again! Mean- 
while she was learning the truth of the lines, 


“ Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 


May glides onward into June,”’ 


and earth seemed to her very full of loveli- 
ness. The harmonies in which her soul | 
delighted suddenly resolved themselves into | 
discords when a letter from Leonard told her 
of his engagement to Jessie, and the same 
post brought her word that Minnie Everett 
was in town and wished to see her. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—MINNIE, 


GABRIELLE felt that it was only due to Miss 
Everett to tell her where she was; so she 
wrote, mentioning the distance from town, 
and was not at all astonished when, two days 
afterwards, a carriage drove up, from which 
Minnie descended by the aid of her crutch 
and the servant’s arm in a way which was 
wonderful, considering her lameness. 

The apparition of such a grand carriage at 
her door was so unusual to Mrs. Bray that 
she was rather bewildered, and inwardly 
wished that the farmer had not gone out, for 
she was not equal to the task of providing 
“entertainment for man and beast.” ‘The 
young lady relieved her mind. 

“Is there any inn where the horses could 
be put up for an hour or two?” she asked. 

Mrs. Bray began her directions, which 
Minnie listened to very patiently, though she 
thought fewer words would have made them 
clearer. However, they set her mind at rest, 
and the carriage drove off as Gabrielle came 
out to meet her. 





“Tam so glad you are at home: I came 
quite early, thinking I should be more certain 
of finding you in, and I want a good long 
talk.” 

“ But can’t you spend the day with us? 
We shall be very glad, and then you will not 
be so hurried.” 

“IT must be back at eight for a tiresome 
dinner, but I can stay till five comfortably, if 
you are sure I shall not be in the way.” 

“Far from it: we were only going into the 
forest, and we know it so well that we are 
content either to go or not as you like, so do 
stay if you can.” 

Minnie needed no more persuasion, and 
Mrs. Bray forthwith despatched a boy to the 
inn with orders that the carriage should call 
for the lady at five. That point settled, 
Minnie gave Gabrielle a kiss and inquired for 
Rosa. 

“She is nearly well now, thank you; indeed, 
I think I may say quite well; her cough is 
gone, and she runs about and has a very 
good appetite. Here she is.” 

There was something so very fresh and 
pretty in Rosa’s appearance as she stood in 
the doorway in her plain brown holland 
dress, her hands full of flowers, and her hair 
tossed back from her face, that Minnie’s 
heart was taken captive at once ; she went 
up to her and kissed her. 

“You are exactly like what your sister 
must have been at your age,” she said. 

“This is Miss Everett, Rosa; you have 
heard me speak of her.” 

“Oh yes! are you come to spend the 
day? I hope so, for it is so delicious out of 
doors, I only wish the wild roses were out !” 

“Then you are very fond of flowers ?”’ 

“Yes, 1 love them dearly, and the garden 
is full: would you like to see it?” 

It never entered into Rosa’s small head 
that their visitor’s garden at home was on a 
scale so different that this must appear like 
a miniature wilderness to her. Neither did 
the idea trouble Minnie, for she was weary of 
grandeur and longing for beauty uncultivated 
and wild; she gladly said “Yes” to Rosa’s 
question, and Gabrielle left them together 
while she went to consult with Mrs. Bray 
about the little basket in which lately they 
had taken their dinner to the forest, and 
which would require some addition to it to- 
day. This arranged, she went to the garden, 
where she found Rosa. chattering away as if 
she had known Minnie all her life. 

“You would like to be out of doors, I 
think ?” 

“Oh yes, please; there is nothing so | 
all 
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| delightful, and this part is quite fresh to 


me.” 
“It is very different from your scenery at 


| Craven, but we are much attached to it.— 


Rosa, go for the basket, and bring another 
shawl ;—or would you like a camp stool?” 
she said, turning to Minnie. 

“No, thank you, they are hateful. A 
shawl, by all means. What a sweet child 
that is!” she added as Rosa ran off. 

“Yes, she is my special darling; and I 
don’t think you would like her less if you 
knew her better.” 


“And that is saying a good deal; for | difficult matter. 


people are generally disappointing. That isa 
very nice-looking old woman who let me in ; 


is she your landlady?” 


“Yes; she is really most kind; the care 
she takes of us is quite motherly, and she is 
very nice in herself too.” 

“T must ask her about her honey; there 
are some hives in the old part of the garden 
at home where the monastery was. I like 
studying the bees, but the honey is always 
a failure. May I ask her advice?” 

“ Yes; I am sure she will be highly flattered. 
Mrs. Bray,” as they came upon her and Rosa in 
the doorway, “this lady wants a little advice 
about the management of bees. Will you 
give it her?” ‘ 

Mrs. Bray was delighted, and Rosa began 
to wonder when they should set off, for one 
thing led to another, and the conversation 
seemed asif it would never end. 

At last the subject seemed exhausted, and 
the three left the garden and went out into 
the road. Nearly opposite was the entrance 
to the forest which was easiest of access, and 
Minnie’s lameness seemed to afford no bar 
to her progress as she climbed the narrow path 
which led to an open space half common, half 
building plot, which was their nearest way to 
Queen Elizabeth’s lodge. In the same place 
where Mrs. Campbell had first met with 


| Gabrielle and Rosa seven years ago they now 
| sat down and Minnie began to talk. 


| you look so! 











Rosa listened at first, but presently, finding 
herself left entirely out of the conversation, 
she betook herself to the flowers which grew 
all round, and then the lame girl said bit- 
terly,— 

“T suppose you are as contented as ever ; 
At least you don’t seem rest- 
less and worried as I do, and your tones are 
gentle. Is life smooth with you just now?” 

“Tt is not often smooth—-sometimes, in- 
deed, it is very rough; but one grows accus- 
tomed to making the best of things.” 

“That I should never do. Do you re- 


{member a little talk we had that evening 
lot the school feast at Craven, in the wood 
| leading tothe park ?” 

| “ Yes, quite well.” 

pert You told me then that the one whose 
opinion you cared for most in all the world 
| did not appreciate you ; is there no improve- 
|ment there by this time ?” 

| None whatever.” 

| “ And yet you are contented ?” 

| I] do not think myself so.” 

| “But you are?” 

| “No, Iam not; I try to be, but it is a 
Sometimes I am quite over- 
| whelmed, but one has a Rock to lean upon 
| which never gives way.” 

“TI don’t understand that. My sister talks 
|in that way, but then she ought to have no 
|sorrows at all, with a husband such as my 
| brother is, and a darling boy like Guy. She 
| has everything she wishes for, therefore I don’t 
| much value her teaching.” 

| “Do you suppose it is possible in this life 
| to have everything one wishes for?” 

|. “I see nothing to prevent her, except, 
indeed, I may be the skeleton in the cup- 
| board. I often wish I could go away and 
| hinder no one’s happiness.” 

| The thing is to find out where our duties 
| lie, and then to fulfil them to the best of our 
|ability. If you are sure your duties are at 
| home, then you should stay there ; but if not, 
| there are others elsewhere.” 

“Yes, nursing the poor, for instance ; now 
| I should like that, but it would be dreadful to 
undertake such work simply because of feeling 

restless and miserable. I ought to doit from 
the very highest motive, and I am sure in that 
I am terribly deficient.” 

“ But you wish to do some good in the 
world ?” 
| “Wish it? Yes, most sincerely. But what 

can I give but my disappointed life? Would 
that be accepted ?” 

“Tf we give all we can, nothing more is re- 
quired of us. But have you anything in 
view ?” 

“‘T was thinking of that Cottage. Hospital 
at Stoke. It is very poor indeed, and there 
is no regular superintendent. They have en- 
gaged a good nurse, but a lady is needed to 
be at the head of it. I should love the post 
dearly, if only I felt myself fit for the work.” 

“ And why not?” 

“Oh, I am so cross and disagreeable 
always, I hate to see people strong and well ; 
and then, too, I feel so horribly useless. 
Besides, I am not good enough for work like 
that.” 
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“Then what can any of us do? If we Oh, I may tell you, because you are to be 
wait till we are good enough I am afraid no- trusted ; you know I have a good fortune ; 
thing can be done. I think goodness needs | I suppose I may give to the hospital and 
to be cultivated in the path of duty ; besides, | help the patients who are needy ; there can 
we are all promised help if we will but trust | | be no objection to that?” 
and try.” | “I should think not; but most likely you 

“Then you don’t think it would be wicked | have older friends who can advise you better 
of me to do it—hypocritical, and all that sort | | than I; mm have no experience in such 
of thing?” ‘matters.’ 

“ Not at all; but are you strong enough ?” | “T used to talk to Mrs. Fleming some- 

“Yes; I have tolerable health ; it is only | times, but now she is gone there is no one I 
this dreadful lameness. Besides, there is | care tospeak to about it. If Mr. Selwyn were 
another thing against Stoke; it is a horrid | only at home! He is such a very depend- 
little country town, and I should be bored to | able man; one can rely on his wisdom im- 
death by the people. However, I must not | plicitly.” 
think of that.” | Gabrielle had been dreading the mention 

“No; think of the sick people whom you | of this name all through the interview. It 
can comfort and cheer ; think of the pain you would not be wise to manifest much interest, 
may be the means of alleviating ; and, above | and yet it seemed unkind to show none. 
all, remember what our Lord said of the poor; “ You like Mr. Selwyn?” 
and miserable, and of any service done to) “Like him? I should think so! He is 
them.” | the truest man, and the man with the most 

Minnie’s eyes filled with sudden tears. | heart, that one could meet with in a very long 


“ But the motive seems so mixed,” she said. day’s march. If only he would not go off 


“Tt is partly restlessness, and partly because and stay in that horrid Lima! He has been 
I think I am in the way at home ; partly, too, away now for months, and Mrs. Lane, the old 
because I cannot enjoy life as others do. I _lodge-keeper, told me, just before I left 
am afraid the right motive is smothered in| Craven, that they did not know when he 
these.” | would come again, or if ever. It is not right 
“Not quite, I think,” said Gabrielle, reas-, of him, for he has tenants and an estate that 
suringly ; “not quite, or you would choose want looking after. I have half a mind to 
a pleasanter life. Besides, it is so very diffi- write and tell him everything is going to 
cult to find an unmixed motive; selfishness rack and ruin; but I suppose I must not. 
creeps in everywhere. I think the thing is to I wish he would marry a nice wife and settle 
do what is right, and look for help in doing it, | down at home.” 
and the motive will gain in purity as we go. “I should think you miss all the Flemings, 
on.” don’t you?” 
“Then you do not think one should wait; “Yes, after a fashion. I never cared par- 
till one is good?” ticularly for Louisa, but Annie is a nice bright 
“ Certainly not, or one might easily wait all girl, and Mabel a darling.” 
one’s life. It there is good to be done let) ‘She was to have come home with Mrs. 
us do it, and in blessing others, I am quite Stewart from Louisa’s wedding, but some- 
thing prevented.” 
“JT think I shall try it if James does not) ‘ Were you there?” 
mind ; but he is almost sure to object.” “ At the wedding? No; Iwas not able to 
“If he is your guardian you ought to obey leave home.” 


him, I think. I should not fancy he would) ‘“ Do you see much of Mrs. Stewart ?” 


put any obstacle in your way.” 
“T must talk to him. There is one thing are very quiet.” 


would reconcile him to it, and that is the fact) “I never liked Mrs. Stewart, but that is | 


of the Allens living near; Mrs. Allen was no reason why others should not think her 
my mother’s cousin. I dare say you have nice.” 
heard your sister speak of her?” “We are very good friends.” 
“Yes, I remember the name. You were; “Are you? Well, then, she must be worth 
staying there, I think, when Ruth met you ?” | something.” 
“Yes, at the time of that odious concert.”| Gabrielle laughed; and just then Rosa 
“ Was it so very dreadful ?” | reappeared, so that the conversation was not 
“Horrid! the only redeeming circum- again resumed ; she was thankful it had been 
stance was that they madea good deal by it. no worse. 


“ As much as we see of any one; but we | 
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That was a pleasant day on the whole, for| would give way, Iam sure. Look how rotten 
Minnie, after relieving her mind, brightened lit is!” 
up considerably, and there was no sharpness | “T mean to try it, at any rate. There!” 
in her tones as she talked to Rosa, so that|She used her crutches lightly; but still 
Gabrielle had reason to think that she might | Gabrielle trembled, for she knew it was a 
not be out of place in the post she had set| hazardous thing to attempt. Minnie added 
her heart upon. That she was self-engrossed | |to her fears by stopping to laugh at their 
was plain, for she showed very little interest | cowardice, as she called it. Just as she had 
in the concerns of the friend to whom she | reached the other side the plank gave way, 
had unfolded her own perplexities ; but self-|and she fell with a heavy splash into the 
ishness has so little to combat it in a life like | water below. There was nothing to break 
Minnie’s, for she had been almost like an/|her fall, for the bank was straight, and her 
only child, and the consideration for others | ankles made her helpless. Gabrielle jumped 
which under good training grows up insen-| |at once into the water to try and drag her 
sibly among the members of a large family | out, while Rosa ran off to the nearest cottage 
has very little scope for exercise when the} for help. 
child is the principal object with every one| It was long in coming, for the woman 
in the house. This Gabrielle remembered, | was working in a field at some little distance, 











and she felt her heart much drawn towards| and she was a few moments before she un- 
the eager, impetuous girl, with a longing to| derstood what was amiss. Then she ran off 
be a comfort to her in her trying life. |to the bridge as quickly as she could, and 

“T should like you to come and stay with| with her help Gabrielle lifted Minnie on to 
me some day,” Minnie said, as they were re- | the grass. She was very white, and moaned 
turning to the house ; “I am sure my brother | as if in great pain. 
and sister would be glad to see you, and} “Where can I take her?” said Gabrielle. 
then we could talk and arrange things to our} ‘ Home’s the best place, miss.” 
hearts’ content. Do you think you could} “ But her home is far enough off. She is 
come this autumn ?—that is, if I don’t go to|spending the day with me at Mrs. Bray’s; 
Stoke.” | that is where I am staying, but that is a mile 

“T don’t think I could,” said Gabrielle, | from here.” 
feeling that the neighbourhood of Craven| “ You're welcome to come to my cottage, 
would not be the most strengthening for her, | miss, I’m sure ; but how to get her there is 
and remembering the home arrangements, | the puzzle. Poor dear! she’s sorely hurt ; 
“but I think it is very kind of you to ask/and what’s wrong? You don’t mean to say 
me.” | she’s lame?” 

“Oh, it is all selfishness,” said Minnie,} Gabrielle nodded her head, and sitting 
bitterly ; “I like you better than any girl I/ down on the grass supported Minnie while 
ever saw, and I think if any one would do me| the woman went off in quest of some one to 
good it would be you. But, at any rate, you/ carry her to the cottage. She soon returned 
will let me write to you.” | with two men bearing a mattress between 

“Oh yes.” \them, on which the rough, hard-working 

“And don’t think me disagreeable if I| hands laid the poor girl tenderly, and then 
speak my mind when I write; I always do) bore her along, Gabrielle and Rosa walking 
when anything goes awry.” by her side. ‘The woman had gone before to 

“*T promise not to think anything bad of} make ready. 
you ; and I shall be very glad indeed to hear! “Where am I?” said Minnie, speaking 
what you are doing, and if you decide to go/|as if in great pain, for the motion had roused 
to the hospital. I cannot help thinking you her; but before Gabrielle could answer she 
|had fainted, and Rosa was afraid she was 

“Thank you! that, at least, is consolatory. | dead. 

Stay, Rosa, why are you going out of your; “Send for a doctor at once, please,” said 
way? Look at this nice little plank over the | Gabrielle, as the men laid down their burden. 
stream ; why don’t you cross it?”, | They waited no second bidding ; and then 

“It is not safe!” shouted Rosa. “ Don’t! she sent her sister to tell Mrs. Bray to send 
try it!” |word to the inn, and to ask her to come 

‘Not safe! what nonsense! Are you not| herself if she could. It seemed an age before 
coming?” she added, turning to Gabrielle. | the man who had been the first to find a 

“No,” said Gabrielle, with a smile, “ I} 'doctor returned with him. He looked very 
can’t afford to be laid up, and that plank | grave as he saw what was wrong. Both the 
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left arm and leg were broken, and the damp 
little cottage was not the best place for her to 
be in, and he anxiously inquired where she 
lived. Gabrielle explained ; and at the same 
moment the carriage drove up with Mrs. 
Bray and Rosa in it. 

“That's right! Now, my good woman, 
just hand in that chair, and we will lift her 
in carefully, Poor child! There; now, coach- 
man, take us the easiest road.” 

It was a very slow, sad drive; but the 
farmhouse was reached at last, and Gabrielle’s 
room, where Minnie was laid upon the bed. 
Word had been left with the woman at the 
cottage, that in case another medical man 
should arrive, he was to be sent on directly. 
Meanwhile this doctor, who knew Mrs. Bray, 
sent Gabrielle to change her wet things, 
saying, “ You will need all your strength, for 
there is a long nursing before you.” 

Before she was ready the other doctor came, 
and the two hoped to set the broken limbs 
before she returned ; but it was of no use; 
the pain had restored Minnie’s consciousness, 
and she would not be pacified. Selfish even 
in her pain she insisted upon having Gabri- 
elle with her, though Mrs. Bray stood by, 
ready and willing for anything that might be 
needed. 

Gabrielle came. She had a great dread of 





witnessing suffering, but she was not in the | 
habit of thinking of herself. She went} 
straight up to the bed and held Minnie’s 
hand in hers. while she went through the 
torture, which it was easy to see was great. | 
No moan, however, escaped her ; only when 
it was over she said, “ Have you finished?” 

She thanked the surgeon who answered 
her, and then asked when she could go 
home, 

“Not yet,” was Gabrielle’s quiet reply ; “I 
am going to write a note to Lady Everett 
to go with the coachman, and then you must 
try to sleep, I will not leave you.” 

The note was despatched with the carriage, 
and a message sent by Mrs. Bray to the men 





who had carried Minnie home, and Gabrielle 


awoke to some perception of what was before | 


her. She roused herself from a fit of mus-| 


| brought comfort to the two devoted nurses, 


ing at the sound of a footstep by her side. 


Minnie was in high fever, and her ravings 
were piteous to hear. 

Lady Everett came early in the day, but 
though insensible to everything else, the suf- 
fering girl was conscious the moment Gabri- 
elle moved, and her sister had far less power 
to soothe her than this friend, whom she 
remembered certainly, but she had not been 
so impressed by her as Minnie had been. 

She was not in the least jealous of Ga- 
brielle, and the two as they watched and 
nursed together grew attached to each other 
as the days went on. One common interest 
linked their sympathies, and in the sadness 
of that sick room they became very well 
acquainted, Rosa stayed on for the first 
week, but then Mrs. Vaughan thought it 
would be better for her to be at home, as she 
was now quite well, so that Lady Everett and 
Gabrielle had nothing to distract their atten- 
tion. Mrs. Bray was all that could be desired, 
and the doctors were clever and kind, but it was 
a very distressing three weeks that followed. 

Yet as Gabrielle looked back upon it after- 
wards she remembered that some pleasure 
had come even out of the very pain ; it was 
very sweet to feel herself of use, and to hear 
the low plaintive tones, “ Don’t go, Ga- 
brielle,” which showed that to one person in 
the world she was necessary. Then on those 
nights when it was her turn to watch, the 
coolness and stillness of the outer world as 
she sat by the window struck her with a 
fresh sense of beauty and peace. The fair, 
long midsummer nights, with the golden after- 
glow lingering’ after the quiet village world 
had sunk to rest; the short solemn interval 
which was never more than twilight, in which 
she could see the wreathing dewy mists at the 
roots of the trees and on the grassy hill-side 
before her; the hush which she felt was 
almost audible just before the birds began to 
twitter and the silver of another sunrise 
streaked the pale blue sky,—all calm in- 
fluences such as these stole into her mind and 
soothed it unawares, 

Then the joy of seeing returning life in that 
poor weary frame, and the promise of almost 
certain recovery to health with care and time, 


“It’s some hot elder wine, my dear,” said | and in the first week in July Minnie was pro- 


Mrs. Bray, with a quaint old silver cup in her 
hand. “ Drink it off ; it’s hot and spiced and 
will, may be, keep the cold out.” 

Gabrielle obeyed her. “I am afraid she 
is suffering very much,” said the old lady. 

There was no help for it : the shock had 
been great, and the thorough wetting was an 
evil not easily to be got over ; before morning 





nounced well enough to be taken down-stairs. 
Mr. Bray, carried her, and the wide old- 
fashioned sofa was drawn up to the window 
where the roses were, and then Lady Everett 
went back to town for a few days, knowing 
that her sister could not be better cared for 
than by Gabrielle. 

It is bad enough to be ill, but infinitely 
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worse to be convalescent. When one is un-|yet some reverence in her nature, which 
able to move the very impossibility brings! Gabrielle’s quiet strength of patience and 
rest with it, and one can lie still with the con-| love had drawn out as it had never been 
fidence that nothing is expected in the way|drawn before. She, in her turn, had been 
of exertion or effort. But this coming back | first attracted by sympathy with the young 
to life when unequal to it, when every sound | girl’s grievous affliction, which her loving 
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| jars on the unstrung nerves, and the forced | heart had longed to lighten for her ; and now 


exertion only has for its reward a time of re-| she felt towards her as she had never expected 


action of which apathy and irritability are the | 
only phases,—this is the most trying stage to 
both patient and nurse; and so Gabrielle 
found it, when, a day or two after her sister's 
departure, Minnie was cross and fretful from 
her first coming down-stairs till she was safely 
laid in her bed again at night. Nothing) 
pleased her. Mrs. Bray’s jelly was not so| 
good as the housekeeper’s at Craven would 
have been; the cow-boy whistled “ Partant 
pour la Syrie,” an air she detested ; the rose 
leaves had horrid little green caterpillars on 
them, and the heat was stifling. Gabrielle 
suggested a fan, which she rejected with 
scorn; and when she tried to clear the rose 
leaves of the offending little intruders, Minnie | 
startled her with a sudden wish that she 
would not bother about the detestable little 
things, and a request that she would read 
something to stop that little heathen’s noise. 
But this failed too ; the books that Gabrielle 
liked were not to her taste, and finally she 
burst into tears and wished the doctors had 
let her die. Gabrielle soothed her with a 
sister's tenderness, and anxious to find some 
remedy for all this disturbance, left her, after 
bathing her face with eau de Cologne, in order 
to consult Mrs. Bray. 

“ Don’t fret about her, Miss Gabrielle dear, | 
just leave her alone; she’s not one to take! 
things easily, and she has a heavy cross to| 
bear at the best of times with those poor use- | 
less feet. Besides, it’s weary work getting | 
well; she’s not strong enough to bear any- 
thing without being over-tired ; but then, | 
again, that’s as well, for she sleeps better for | 
it, and that’s good for her; she'll take to| 
things naturally before long. Only don’t you | 
fret ; just keep on being kind and loving, and | 
she’ll come round in time; but I always think | 
it needs a mother’s patience to bear with the 
fancies of the poor sick things when they are 
coming back to life again.” 

Gabrielle took her advice, and ceased to 
worry herself so much; now and then what 
she proposed happened to chime in with 
Minnie’s wishes; and her slightest look she 
studied and humoured. The two girls were 
very unlike, and yet some power of attraction 
had made them very dear to each other. The 
wayward spoilt child, wilful and selfish, had 

VII. : 








‘this was quite different. 


to feel towards any one of her own age. All 
the girls she had hitherto met, Agnes excepted, 


‘had seemed in a more or less degree frivo- 


lous, and wanting in that intellectuality which 
she felt was one of the requisites of a real 
friend. Love for an older person, love which 
was simply devotion, she could understand, 
for she had experienced its sweetness ; but 
In the matter of 
intellect Minnie was her equal, and her dis- 
content was far removed from frivolity; be- 
sides, one grows very tenderly attached to 
even an indifferent person whom one nurses 
through a serious illness; and now that the 
languor of convalescence had superseded the 
feverishness and pain, Gabrielle strove ear- 
nestly for patience to bear with the peevish- 
ness which often smote her heart and made 
her wonder if Minnie really cared for her 
after all. 

**T hate amiable people, they are always so 


| namby-pamby,” had been Gabrielle’s opinion, 


vehemently expressed at the mature age of ten. 
She held it still, with the modification born of 
years and experience, but she owned to herself 
that a little more willingness to be pleased, 
a little less selfishness, would have been very 
charming in Minnie during the days she was 
left alone with her. Lady Everett came again 
to stay for a few days, and brought a Bath 
chair with her, which gave more interest 
and pleasure to her sister than anything had 
hitherto done, but the weather suddenly 
changed, and for three days going out was 
not to be thought of; but a fine morning 
came at last, and Minnie was helped into the 
chair. The people living near had all been 
interested in the poor lame young lady, whom 
the accident had made lamer still, and per- 
haps it was only natural that, as she passed 
the cottage gates, women wringing the soap- 
suds from their hands, or mothers checked in 
the middle of a vigorous scolding of some 
unruly child, should come to the gates with 
curtseys, and wishes kindly expressed to 
Gabrielle to know if the young lady was feel- 
ing better. It was very kind of them, but 
Minnie, not unnaturally in her weak state, 

looked upon it as an ordeal, and begged to 
return home. She was sooner than was ex- 
pected, and Mr. Bray was not forthcoming to 
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carry her into the house, and she would not 
let the chairman touch her, so they wheeled 
her into the field at the back, where there 
were no faces to disturb her, and presently, 
under the shade of an old thorn tree, she fell 
fast asleep. 

After a few more experiences she could 
better bear what was trying, and at the end 
of another week the strength she had gained 
began really to show itself in a quieter state 
of nerves. It was very hard for her to be 
unable to move by herself, but she could not 
yet use her crutch with the left arm still obliged 
to rest in a sling, and she was consequently 
more than ever dependent. It went strongly 
against her nature to be so, and she fretted 
against it, though all the while conscience 
told her she had only her self-will to blame 
for this added helplessness. 

“T am sure you must hate me, Gabrielle,” 
she exclaimed one day when they were in 
the parlour together. 

“Hate you! no, indeed; on the contrary, 
I love you dearly.” 

“Then I am sure you are very forgiving. 
I badger and bully you unmercifully, and 
yet you are always the same ; I often wish 
you would just turn rusty now and then.” 

Gabrielle bent down and kissed the smooth 
white forehead. “ Why should you wish that, 
dear? It would not make us any happier.” 

“IT should not feel myself quite such a 
brute, that’s all!” 

** But I have no desire to bully, as you call 
it ; come, don’t call yourself names! Think 
how nice it is that we can be together, and 
that you are not quite so weak as you were a 
fortnight ago ; that is something to be thank- 


| ful for, is it not?” 





“I dare say you feel so; I can’t say I 
do.” 

Gabrielle did not say she was shocked at 
such a sentiment, she felt too much for her 
poor patient to be censorious ; but she did say, 
“God has been very good to us both.” 

“In what way?” 

“In bringing us together, and giving us 
each one more heart to love and to trust in; 
it is a very great blessing to gain a friend.” 

Minnie held her hand in a tight grasp. 
“TI a blessing! Gabrielle, you cannot mean 
it.” 

“ But I do mean it. It is a great blessing 
to have the love of a true heart, and I am 
sure you love me.” 

Minnie kissed the hand she held, and 
struggling with her sobs, said,— 

“IT never thought I could be any good to 
others except in the way of being discipline 


for them ; that seems to me the only use of 
disagreeable people.” 

“But supposing I say that I do not think 
you disagreeable ; supposing I tell you that, 
setting aside my own sisters, you are the only 
girl I have ever really loved. What then?” 

“ Then, oh, Gabrielle, teach me to be good, 
teach me to be content, teach me to be 
| thankful ; help me to be like you!” 

“No, not like me, dearest; do not wish 
|that ; but we will learn together what is God’s 
| will for us. Shall I read you something I met 
| with this morning about His will and ours? 
|T have been thinking over it very much since.” 
| Thus, little by little, with a gentle patience 
iwhich won its way to her friend’s heart, 
Gabrielle led her to look away from her own 
| weakness and wilfulness to His strength and 

love, which are all-powerful to guide and com- 
|fort. It was not easy work, for Minnie would 
'sometimes sharply tell her to stop preaching 
|and leave her in peace ; but then would come 
a time of regret for uttering such words, when 
|Gabrielle consoled and soothed her as a 
| mother might have comforted a wayward 
ichild, and in time she became less fractious, 
|and would of her own accord ask Gabrielle 
/to read something from the Bible or Prayer- 
| book, finding her request complied with in the 
choosing of the very prayers she needed most, 
| and the sweet words of divine consolation and 
| help best suited to the wants of her thirsty soul. 

It was a time of great rest to Gabrielle, in 
spite of all that was trying with such an in- 
valid on her hands ; for it took her out of 
herself, and made her look at the world 
through the eyes of another sufferer differently 
tried, and that is always good for those who 
are afflicted or distressed in mind, body, or 
estate. It helped her greatly, and this meet- 
ing with Minnie which she had allowed her- 
self to dread, was proving to her the folly of 
faithless fears, by showing to her that He 
whose ways are above ours, can and does, in 
His own good time, make crooked things 
straight, and rough places plain. She was 
never tried, too, as she might have dreaded in 
the prospect of such continued intercourse, 
with any mention of Mr. Selwyn, except in 
the most casual manner, so that she was now 
quite easy on that score ; and in seeing the 
improvement in Minnie’s powers which each 
day brought she realized a sincere pleasure, 
which, if not happiness, was very near akin to 
It. 

“Why, there is a lady at the gate!” ex- 
claimed Minnie one day when July was 
nearly over, and the haymaking time had 
come and gone. “I wonder who it is?” 
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“Tt is mamma!” said Gabrielle, rushing! “Yes; she insisted on my coming; she 
out to the gate, and embracing her mother; knew I must want to see you, and I felt it 
with an abandon of eagerness which, for once, would not be kind to her to refuse: and the 
was not checked. ‘“ Dear mamma! you have | attraction was strong also.” 
come to look after me.” | Minnie watched the mother and daughter 

“Yes, I could not stay away longer. I) as they talked together of home concerns; 
knew from Agnes that you were well,and the they were particularly kind and attentive to 
boys have always brought fair accounts on her, and anxious that she should not be left 
Saturdays, but I felt a longing to see you for; out of the conversation; but though they 
myself, a sort of hunger for a sight of your, were careful to let her know and understand 
face, Ella!” and there were actually tears in| of whom and what they were talking, she felt 
Mrs. Vaughan’s eyes as she spoke. strange, and cut off almost, and had a very 

“ Dearest mother! come in here; Mrs. mistaken impression that Gabrielle and her 
Bray is up-stairs, and I know I may bring you. mother were all in all to each other. 

Now sit down and tell me first how you’ There was some ground for this idea; for 
are.” Mrs. Vaughan had never felt so free to be 

Minnie heard the kitchen door close, and pleased with her daughter as now. Nursing 
experienced a sharp pang as she felt how sad, was a woman’s work, and every one had 
it was to be mectherless ; then it seemed as if united in praising Gabrielle’s devotion and 
Gabrielle were neglecting her directly any one skill in it; besides, the painting was for a 








| dearer came in sight; she had a sensation of while stopped perforce, so that she had for 
| being injured and alone. Before she had some time past allowed the muscles of her 


time to take herself to task for her selfishness conscience to relax somewhat ; and when she 
Gabrielle came in with her mother. was not always in fear of the dreaded employ- 

“And you are really gaining ground, my ment leading Gabrielle astray she was able 
dear ?” said Mrs. Vaughan, kindly, to the pale, to see her good points, and own that she 
sad-looking girl in her chair by the window. | was worth something after all. And she, de- 





“ Yes, thank you, I am much better; and lighted with the unusual demonstration of | 


Gabrielle takes such care of me. You are affection and solicitude for her on the part of | 


| 


not come to take her away, are you?” she| the mother whose every look she was accus- 
said, in some alarm, as a sudden idea crossed tomed to study, experienced a freedom from 
her mind. | constraint in her presence almost new to her; 

“On the contrary, Iam coming to stay with | and so they chatted on, prolonging the cosy 
you both for a little while ; all my young hour till long past the usual time ; then the 


| people at home are gone out, they left yester- Bath chair was brought, and they all sat out 


day. It was quite a sudden idea my coming, in the sweet-scented air, and enjoyed the still, 

but I found. I could leave home comfortably, | balmy evening. 

so here I am.” | Mrs. Vaughan soon won Minnie’s good 
“JT am sure Gabrielle must be very glad. opinion ; she was not accustomed to like one 

It has been selfish of me to keep her so. person for the sake of another, but Gabrielle 


| long.” was different from every one else in her estima- 


“Not at all; I can see she has been happy tion, and she was inclined to look favourably 


| enough.—Is it too early for tea, Ella? Iam) on her family on that account. Rosa had at 


tired with my walk from Walthamstow.” once attracted her; and the boys, who had 
* Did you really walk all that way,| come over whenever it was possible, had been 
mamma ?” taken into her good graces with a readiness 
“ Yes, I found that Mr. Stewart could bring, which was not usual with her; and now this 
me so far on my road, and I did not mind/| kind mother of her friend came in for a share 
walking the rest. My belongings are follow-| of her approbation. Not that there was the 
ing in the carrier’s cart.” | slightest resemblance between them in feature 
Gabrielle rang the bell. “ Just ask Anne; or manner, but, ignorant of the real state of 
to bring in tea, please, dear,” she said to| the case, she felt that Mrs. Vaughan’s training 


Minnie. “ Now, mamma, come up-stairs.” | had developed the daughter whom she so 
|ardently loved into the sweet grace and 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—A LONG ABSENCE. =| chastened beauty of soul which she dwelt 


“AND so you have left Mrs. Campbell in| upon constantly ; beginning to like the mother 
charge,” said Gabrielle when they were seated | for the child’s sake, she ended by liking her 
at the tea-table, which the funereal china was | for her own. 

powerless to make gloomy. Gabrielle had never in her life been so 
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happy with her mother ; no tabooed subject 
barred their intercourse, or made one doubt- 
ful and the other reserved ; she began to hope 
that her probation was ending at last, and 
that soon all objection to her painting would 
cease ; she little dreamed that it was only 
because the beloved work was in abeyance 














she enjoyed this new-found happiness. 

Mrs. Vaughan stayed a week at Chingford, 
and during that time Lady Everett and her 
husband came twice. They were sincerely 


| grateful to Gabrielle for all she had done for 


Minnie, and were very anxious that as soon 
as a move was practicable she should accom- 
pany them to the sea-side. Sir James was 
going into Scotland for two or three weeks in 
August ; the whole party were to have gone 
with him, but now it was thought advisable 
to let Minnie have the bracing air of some 
place where the coast was smooth, as she was 
unequal to much exertion. Afterwards they 
would like to take the dear nurse home to 
Craven Park with them for the winter; they 
longed to be able to make much of her, 
surely Mrs. Vaughan would not be so cruel 
as to refuse ? 

Lady Everett pleaded in her sweet, winning 
way, and her husband was not behindhand 
in wishing for her; he loved his wayward 
sister with almost a fatherly affection, and he 
was beyond measure grateful to Gabrielle for 
all she had done, and it was beginning to be 
evident that mind as well as body had 
received good treatment at her hands. 
Minnie begged earnestly, but Mrs. Vaughan 
did not care for her daughter to be with them 
longer than the duration of the seaside visit, 
and Gabrielle herself was much relieved at 
the decision, for she dreaded the Craven 
neighbourhood ; and besides, there was her 
picture to finish, which, happily, her mother 
had forgotten, or she would have been less 
ready to decline what would hinder its com- 
pletion. 

Three weeks passed, and Gabrielle once 
more said “ Good-bye” to Chingford and kind 
old Mr. and Mrs. Bray; once more felt that 
she had turned over another page in life’s 
volume, and wondered what would come 
next. 

Six weeks at Weymovth was the next 
event, a visit which she could not but enjoy, 
though her thoughts strayed too often to Port- 
land and the prisoners there for her pleasure 
to be quite unmixed; she thought about them 
till she found it would. be wiser not to think, 
and Minnie, with all her admiration of her 
friend, could not quite enter into the refine- 





and then visible in her talk, especially about 
the wretched inhabitants of that barren rock. 

The life and gaiety of the place, which she 
could only look at from the isolation caused 
by her lameness, pleased her more, and 
Gabrielle was attracted by it too, though the 
sea was her joy and delight. Ever changing 
and restless, yet kept within its due bounds 
by an unseen power, what lessons of strength 
and of faith it had for her as she watched it 
day by day. “The light that never was on 
sea or shore” infinitely multiplied to her its 
manifold attractions; every softly shifting 
band of colour reflected of cloud or sun or 
silvery moonlight, every snowy crest or 
smiling dimple had its own pure teaching for 
her. Then after a stormy night, what ex- 
quisite treasures of seaweed tossed up from 
the troubled depths strewed the white beach, 
and spoke to her of those inestimable bless- 
ings with which the darkest waves of adversity 
are full. The ocean of sorrow might be like 
this sea before her, broad and vast and very 
deep, and its waters crested with much foam 
of perturbation and unrest ; but the one, like 
the other, had its own hidden precious things, 
which it took a tempest to bring to light, and 
of each those divine words of limitation were 
true, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.” 
The sea was to her a living friend, breathing 
and struggling, and profoundly sympathizing 
with her moods ; she was never tired of it ; and 
one day Minnie asked her why she was so 
silent as she sat gazing into it. 

“Oh, I cannot talk,” she answered ; “ it is 
speaking to me all the while, and I have 
enough to do to listen.” 

“Well, for my part it seems dreary and 
monotonous sometimes, but I suppose it is 
according to one’s own feelings at the 
moment. But I want to tell you something, 
Gabrielle: this morning you know I had a 
letter.” 

“ Well ?” 

“Tt was from my aunt Marion, and what 
do you think? she wants me to winter at 
Nice with her.” 

“Oh, how charming ! 

o ? ” 

“T think so: Emily has written to James 
about it; not that he will throw obstacles in 
the way, for I always do as I like; but, oh 
dear, it will be delightful! How I wish you 
could go with me!” 

“T should love it dearly, if I could, but I 
cannot be spared ; besides, I refused Lady 
Everett’s invitation to Craven.” 

*That’s not of the slightest importance. 


Of course you will 


ments of feeling and sympathy which were now | Come, now, do think about it.” 
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Gabrielle shook her head. “ Only Lady Everett and Guy; I think we 
“Well you are tiresome. Do tell me/}ought not to go in yet, Minnie, as they are 
what you have to do at home? I know there | coming out.” 
is that horrid, worrying school, which would} “Very well; but I shall owe you a grudge, 
drive me mad in double-quick time, but | for you never let me have my own way.” 
surely it is not large enough to employ all| Gabrielle laughed, and she gathered up 
your energies—Mrs. Vaughan’s and your|the shawls, of which Minnie was so impatient, 
sister’s, as well as your own?” and walked by the side of the chair till little 
“Oh, it is not the school, I have nothing | Guy recognised her ; and then there was a 
to do with that.” great shout as the child rushed into her 
“ Then what is it?” arms. 
Gabrielle briefly enlightened her. “Do be quiet, Guy!” said his aunt, “I 
“ You horrid, tiresome girl, never to speak | never heard such shouting.” 
of that before! Why did you keep it from| “Come and look at the flowers, Ella,” 








me?” |said Guy, unheeding the tones of the aunt 
“You never showed any interest in my|he only liked now and then, while safe in the 
doings, or I might have told you, dear.” |arms of the friend who never scolded him ; 


Minnie’s face was crimson. Gabrielle’s |“ there are some flowers out on the rocks; 
arrow had struck home. It had been dawn-| come, quick !” 
ing upon her for some time past that selfish-; Gabrielle hesitated ; she was very fond of 
ness was one of her most besetting sins, but | the little boy, but she did not like to leave 
she had never seen it quite in this light} Minnie, especially as she seemed rather 
| before. She was very proud, and it wasj|prickly just now. Lady Everett came up 
| difficult for her to own herself in fault. For | before she answered. 
| several minutes she sat quite still, her face,} ‘Don’t consider me,” said Minnie, “ run 
| except for its unusual flush, showing very | off; I can see it is what you want. Oh dear! 


ad 








| little of what was passing in her mind: at if I could but go with you 
|| last she said, “If you had called me the! It was not easy to bear, and Gabrielle felt 
| most selfish, unsympathizing wretch on earth, | it; but as Minnie began at once to talk to 
| it would have been better than making such | her sister, she saw it was intended she should 
| a cutting speech as that. I know you must | go, and only stopping to assure Guy’s mamma 
| hate me, only you won’t say it.” | that she would take the greatest care of him, 
| “Don’t, please, Minnie dear; you know I | the two went off together to fish for crabs in 
| love you, but I could only answer your | the little shallow pools, and see the anemones 
| question.” |unfold their beauties and close them again 
Very well, then, to show that you forgive) under the too inquiring eyes. 
|| me, just tell me about your pictures, and| ‘“ Did you know Gabrielle was an artist?” 
|| where you paint, and who taught you, and/ asked Minnie when she and her sister were 
|| everything about it.” | left alone. 
Gabrielle had no wish to tell everything,| ‘No; is she?” 
| but a great deal of what had been for years} “ Yes.” 
| her heart’s dearest interest she confided to} “I can quite fancy it.” 
| Minnie that sunny afternoon. | “She was in the middle of painting a 
| And Minnie listened with absorbing atten-| picture for the exhibition when she had to go 
| tion when she had once recovered from her| to Chingford with Rosa.” 
surprise. “Then I dare say you have been} “I don’t think she said ‘had to go,’ did 
| sketching on the sly since you came here?|she, Minnie? I cannot imagine her doing 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Now confess.” | anything unwillingly.” 

Gabrielle owned to having been guilty of; ‘ You are as bad as she is, Emily, with all 
| the deed; and Minnie, always impulsive, | your refinements of turns of words and tones, 
|| insisted upon being wheeled home at once| and all that style of thing ; well, then, circum- 
| to look at what sketches she had to show. _| stances were not favourable to the completion 
“ Will it not do this evening ?” |of the picture, and she relinquished her 
| “Oh yes, of course you want to put me off! | pleasure to follow out her sense of duty. Am 
| No, it will not do. Now, Gabrielle, what zs | I stating it correctly ?” 
| the matter? One would think one of the} Lady Everett saw she was in one of her 
| fossils you are so fond of had become alive | moods, and only laughed. ‘“ You have stated 
| again by the way you are looking at that] it very clearly,” she said. 


group. What do you see?” “T should have been as savage as a bear,” 
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“ Not if you had had little Rosa fora sister, |into the depths of the sea.’ Think of that, 
and she had been ill.” /and take comfort.” 

“Well, I know nothing about that. Any-| “Is that what the sea says to you some- 
how, Gabrielle is a mystery to me; and how | times?” 
it came to pass that she ever had such a self-| “It is one of the things: there’ are many 
sufficient piece of primness and conceit for a | more.” 
sister as the one I was at school with cannot| “But what am I to do? I can’t be always 
imagine. Look at her there with Guy, how| sorry ; I am wretched now, but to-morrow I 
happy she is! and he is so fond of her,—I |shali only be cross, and it will be the same 
am sure he prefers her to his own aunt.” | over again ; I never coudd be good as a child, 
_ Her sister could have asked, “‘ Whose fault | and it’s worse than ever now.” 
1s that?” but she refrained from it. She saw! “I know that everything takes more hold 
Minnie was in that state of mind when ajof us as we grow older, but we must not 
little more would make her furious, and she) doubt the power which will be ours if we ask 
forebore to provoke her. The talk drifted | for it.” 
into another channel, and presently Gabrielle! “I have asked for it, you cannot think 
and Guy rejoined them, and they returned to’ how often; but I get no answer.” 
the house. | Perhaps this is the answer.” 

It overlooked the sea, and from one of its} “ What do you mean?” 
wide bow-windows that night Gabrielle gazed, “I think perhaps your seeing your own 
out into the darkness after Minnie was in bed, helplessness is the answer to your prayer for 
and, as she thought, asleep. It was very still,| strength. It is only when we give up confi- 
and the splash of the crisp waves as they, dence in ourselves that strength comes.” 
seemed to gasp for breath in retreating from! ‘“ But surely you are not weak in this way, 
the shingle sounded with a soft musical ca-} Gabrielle.” 
dence in her ear. Another sound startled her) ‘I not weak? You don’t know what you 
presently,—it was a smothered groan from are talking about. Minnie, there are times— 
one of the two white-draped beds in the room. | oh so often ! when I should sink utterly were 
Gabrielle turned quickly. “Is that you,|it not for the sweet thought that there is a 
Minnie ?” she asked. | strength which is made perfect in weakness ; 

There was no answer, and she went to the|and that is a strength which all of us may 





bedside. “Are you in pain, darling?” | have if we ask for it, is it not ?” 

“Yes; yes; you know nothing of such; “I know nothing about it. I have been 
Dain.” ' fighting against God all my life, ever since I 
I ghting ag y 


“Ts it your arm, dear ?” hurt my ankles; sometimes I want to submit 

She had only for her answer a burst of, to His will, but then it is not because I love 
passionate tears ; and much distressed, she| it, or because I think it is better than mine ; 
bent over Minnie and held her so that the hot | it is simply because I don’t know how to bear 
face rested on her shoulder. “Can’t I doj| myself, and I fancy that if I were resigned I 
anything for you?” she asked. should be at peace.” 

“ Only love me and forgive me! I don’t! “ Resignation is not an easy thing to attain ; 
deserve it, I know, but I am so very, very) it takes years sometimes to make any approach 
miserable, I don’t know how to bear it.” |to it; but He who came to bind up broken 

“ But what is it, dear?” | hearts knows what they are made of; He will 

“T did not think I was so selfish; I never) not break the bruised reed, feeble though it 
thought I was so wrapped up in my own horrid | is : He deals with us as we need, only we must 
self till this afternoon; but now it all comes} pray to have no will but His, and check, at 
overme! I have never thought of any one) least, the expression of anger and discontent, 
else all my whole life, and I’m three-and-| if we feel that we can do no more.” 
twenty now; what will become of all the} “But that is all hypocrisy—to feel one 
years I have thrown away ?” | thing and show another ; I hate that.” 

It was a soul in distress which was laid bare| “There are some weeds which, if they are 
to Gabrielle’s loving gaze that night as she| constantly cut down and not encouraged to 
held the throbbing head close to her, and a, grow, die out in time ; I think discontent is 
silent prayer went up that she might know) one of them; if we refrain from grumbling 
how to deal with it. | when the temptation comes, and persevere in 

“Dear Minnie,” she said softly, “we have| it, after a while the inclination to grumble 
all of us wasted years to mourn over, but| becomes less. I am sure for irritability and 
what are we told ?—‘ I will cast all their sins|such sins silence is the best cure. I don't 
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mean to say it would be possible to do it un- 
assisted, but with God’s help nothing is beyond 
us, and surely, my darling, it is worth seeking.” 
“But I don’t love Him enough.” 
“Have you ever heard of any one who 
did?” 

Minnie was silent. 

“Have you thought of His love, dwelt 
upon it, and tried to realize what depths of 
compassion there are in that heart? have you 


|| ever entered into the mystery of divine mercy 


which made Him take upon us our suffering 
humanity with all its woes and ills and pains 


| of body and mind, and remembered that it 


was that He might sympathize with us and feel 
for us as a fellow-sufferer? Oh, my darling, 
if you could but do this, if you could only get 


| but a glimpse of the light of His countenance, 
you would feel in some measure, at least, that 


| ‘it is enough for the disciple that he be as 


| his Master. 


a” 


** But how can I reach this ?” 

Gabrielle’s answer was spoken in very 
reverent tones : “ Draw nigh to God, and He 
will draw nigh to you.” 

There was silence for some minutes ; Gabri- 
elle was leaving the Word to do its work, 


| and Minnie’s heart was too full to speak ; 


| know intimately, or I believe you would find | 





but presently she said, “I never knew any 
one enter into other people’s griefs as you 


|| do; is it because you have suffered yourself? ” 
| “The suffering would not have been quite | 


wasted in that case, which would be a comfort 
to think of; but there are so few whom you 


no lack of sympathy ; there is more in the 
world than one imagines at first.” 

“Tell me what your sorrow is, Gabrielle ; 
I am sure you have one.” 

“Darling, don’t ask me. It would do no 
good to speak of it; it is my own grief, and 
God sent it to me, I can bear it when I trust 
it with Him, but I cannot talk about it, so do 
not think me unkind, dear: I know I should 
have your sympathy if I could claim it, but 
it is better not.” 

Minnie was a little hurt at first, and 
Gabrielle was well aware of it, but it was a 
state of things she could not help. “Shall I 
read to you, dear?” she said presently. 

“ Yes, I think I should like it. You are 
sure you have forgiven me, Gabrielle?” 

“I did not knowI had anything to for- 
give.” 

“ But you know what I mean.” 

“Ves ; think no more about it, dearest, for 
I shall not.” 

“ Now read to me.” 


read those verses of consolation and hope 
which are healing and medicine for a wounded 
soul, and presently Minnie fell asleep. 

“‘T suppose you would not think it wise to 
postpone finishing your picture till early 


us,” said Minnie a day or two later. 

“Tt would not be wise, for one never 
knows what interruptions may come. No, 
you must be quite easy about me. 1 shall 
find a deal of pleasure in my work, and then, 
if it should be approved, there is a holiday 
with my dear brother to look forward to, and 
that will be such pleasure.” 

“Ts your brother likely to be married ?” 

“No.” 

“What a comfort that must be to you! If 
one could only keep one’s brothers always ! 
But that is selfish; I do believe I cannot 
speak without showing that I think of no one 
so much as myself.” 

“There is one thing you can do*for me at 
Nice, Minnie.” 

“ Oh, what is it? Anything—everything I 
would gladly do for you, Gabrielle.” 

‘“€T should like you to go into the cemetery 


grave ; I know it is there, and I should like 
to see it, but as I cannot it would be nice to 
hear of it.” 

“ But who is Lyte? I don’t understand.” 

“ He wrote ‘ Abide with me.’” 

“ Oh, ishe buried there? I love that hymn 
| so much.” 

“Yes; and there are Banksia roses round 
his grave ; if you could gather some for me I 
should be grateful.” 

“T will most certainly.” 

| “T like to think of his resting-place being 
there so near the tideless sea, the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean ; it is a most calm and 
fitting spot. Do this for me, and J shall 
almost think I have seen it myself, for I know 
you will write and tell me all about it.” 

“ How came you to be so sure of its being 
there ?” 





| 


to know such things. I know it makes no 
difference, but one has a feeling about it, and 
I should like to know if this cemetery is as 
peaceful as I have pictured it.” 

Another fortnight at Weymouth, and Ga- 
brielle left her friends there, very thankful 
to see Minnie almost herself again, yet dif- 
ferent, too, from the old self in a way which 
was one to make her heart rejoice. She would 
not bind herself by any promise as to when 
she would pay her visit to Craven; she truly 





So from cousin Margaret’s Bible Gabrielle 








said she could be ill spared from her work, 


spring? I do so want you to-go to Nice with | 


and find out a grave for me; it is Lyte’s | 


“I read of it somewhere, and I always like _ 
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648 DAWN. 


but she did not refuse to go when possible,| tures had to be related to them with an 
and with this assurance Minnie had to content| exactness of detail which their out-of-the- 
herself. world life was apt to crave. But she was very 
Sir James escorted Gabrielle home, de-|happy in going over the past six months 
lighted the boys by inviting them to Craven/| with them, and did not feel it irksome. She 
for three weeks in the Christmas holidays,/ found Mrs. Morgan with a supply of knitted 
and spent an hour or two at the Stewarts’, for| stockings and socks which had been accu- 
he had known Margaret all his life, and he} mulating all the summer for the delectation 
was not one to forget old friends. A week|of Miss Gabrielle’s eyes; she always found 
after, Gabrielle heard that Minnie had gone | the customers, so that the blind woman had 
with her aunt, and the rest had returned | no anxiety on that score; and her pride, as 
home: she wondered much when she should | she displayed her work, was only equalled 
see them all again, and only wished they lived | by her teacher’s pleasure at seeing it and 
somewhere else. | knowing she had been allowed thus to cheer 
There was a comfortable feeling in being}one of the many suffering hearts among 
in the dear old house again, and every one| whom she dwelt. Rachel was busy, as was 
made much of her. Mrs. Vaughan’s long-| usual at any change of the season, and not 
deferred visit to Pendlebury was to be paid} averse to being helped, which was a good 
at once, and in the short interval before her| thing, for with that well-covered table 
departure there was so much to be done, that | Gabrielle never felt she could be idle, even 
painting was not to be thought of, so that/though she stayed for only half an hour. 
restraint was absent, and Gabrielle was more | The children were well, and wild with delight 
hopeful than even before. If only her mother | at some presents she had found time to make 
would but have faith in her, she felt other! for them, and altogether Gabrielle felt that it 
trials would be more easily borne ; her heart | was worth while to be away so long, if only 
seemed to expand in the unusual warmth of) forthe pleasure of being so welcomed on her 
the home atmosphere, and her courage grew return. She was far from considering her 
apace. work in the schoolroom drudgery, for she 
She had not much time to herself when had her picture in the future to cheer her, 
her mother was gone, for she took a daily and she was not being really hindered. 
share in the schoolroom work, which left Mrs. Vaughan stayed five weeks at Pen- 
her little leisure for the surgery; besides, dlebury, and it was November when at last 
there was much to talk over after so long Gabrielle was free to paint again; but she was 
an absence, and her sisters and the boys not pressed for time, and it was with a heart 
seemed as if they could not make enough much more at rest and free from care than 
of her. Then, too, there were the three old| when she had left it that she uncovered 
ladies to see; and of course all her adven-|her picture and resumed her task. 
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| But ak! she knows not of that strain ; 
Could she but hear it, she were fain 
To wake and listen, while the night 
Crowned with glad song as day with light, 
Keeps her charmed vigil there. 


I sING a song of the summer night, 
When the stars in tremulous delight 
Seem listening to melodious flow 
Of tender music, sweet and low, 
From unseen distant spheres ; 
For very joy they're fain to weep, 
And earth enwrapped in silent sleep, | 
Half stirreth in a vague unrest, 
Of wonder why upon her breast 
The dewdrops fall like tears. 


O happy stars, as still and slow 
Out through your blue-paved heaven ye go, 
While music lures your willing feet 
To seek it in its far retreat, 
Say, do ye find it ever? 
When in the flush of dawn you're paling, 
Is it your search is unavailing ? 
Or is your nightly wandering o’er, 
And have ye reached your home, no more 
From love and light to sever? 
ISABELLA M, MORTIMER. 


Earth is too far from heaven to hear 

The music of the starry sphere ; 

She knows the golden eyes are waking, 

Whilst she her nightly rest is taking 
Beneath their guardian care ; 
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SCARROW’S VINT’S INFANT’S RESTORER, 
To Mornzrs ayy Nuzsxs,—If your Children sre suffering from difficult ware) i , Acidity or Sourness of the Stomach 


Griping Pains, Costiveness, Flatulence, Convulsions, want of thriving, Diarrhoa, go at once to your Chemist, and 
obtain a bottle of Scarrow'sVint’s Infant's Restorer, and givea dose aenen to age, and in s very short while the "little 
sufferer will be relieved, The Infant’s Restorer has now stood the test of more than thirty years’ trial ; hundreds of | 
Children have received. great benefit from it, and it is giving increasing satisfaction to all who use it, No Mother or 
Nurse should be without the Infant's Restorer, as those who have used it pronounce it to be really the Baby’s Friend. 
It is perfectly harmless to the most tender Infants, and acts by counteracting and removing those disorders to which 
children are so liable. 

Sold in Bottles at 74d., 12. 144., and 2s, 9d. Prepared only at the Apothecaries’ Hall, Hi, h Street, Sunderland. London Wholesale Agents :— 


nl: 
Mesers. Barclay and Son, 5, Farringdon Street ; Sanger a Son, 150, Oxford Street. “Sild retail "by mast Chemists, Any Chemist in Town 
or Country, not having it in stock, can easily procure it at @ very short ‘notice, Observe the name,—Scarrvw's Vint's Infant’ s Restorer. ~e- 


J & P ( () r | S BEST SOFT SIX-CORD COTTON, 
s Suitable for all Sewing Machines. 
J EXTRA GLACE COTTON. 
a & Pp C () A This Cotton being greatly improved in ri uality and 
finish, will be found unsurpassed for Machine or 
° ° Hand Sewing. On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards 


] CROCHET OR TATTING COTTON, 
a & p () ATS In Skeins or on Reels, 
“s . Of the finest Quality. 


T0 BE HAD OF ALL WHOLESALE anp RETAIL DRAPERS Tarovenout THe UNITED KINGDOM. 














FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. ECONOMY IN MOURNING. 
HIS excellent Medicine is the most effective 
reste ae ee Ee 
pas gece pets mpm > THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, 1s 


disorders of the the stomach and bon ele and for le, or where 
: Setter adapted. MUCH CHEAPER, and WEARS BETTER |! 





Giddiness, Drowsine 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
any dnagerous eymp toms will be entirely carried off by thelr timely 


“For FEMALES these ty a Brn excellent, removing all * a 
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— Seamed to the co:nplexion, 
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address of OMAS PROUT Wo. 229, Strand, London,” H c AN 
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genuine 
Price 1s, 1}d. and 2s, 94, per Box. 





A SUITABLE BOOK FOR THE NEWLY CONFIRMED. 
In cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 28. du, 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Garnest Yngquirer. 





By the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, DD. 





¢ ® This book contains the substance of letters written in reply to numerous inquiries from the snzious, and 
will be found useful to general readers. 





LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. - 








THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


The Delight of the. Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, , 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


SIXPENCE PERBOTTLE |' JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES,—SIXPENCE EACH, 


EIGHTEEN BRILLIANT COLOURS. 

“The process being so clean and simple, any young lady could begin her experiment on a 
ribbon or feather. The thing would be w trying from motives of economy.”— Vide 
“ Cassell’s Household Guide,” March, 1870, 

VIOLET. 
A 6d. Bottle in hot water will dye 12 yards of Bonnet Ribbon in five 
N minutes. 
Crimson pe A 6d. Bottle will dye a Shetland Shawlin five minutes. No boiling required. 
eee. toon A 6d. Bottle will dye Six Ostrich Feathers or an Opera Cloak. 
Lavenpen,| Buack ~ VIOLE 7 * 

A 6d. Bottle mixed in hot water makes half a pint of brilliant VIOLET 
INK in one minute. Most elegant ink for Ladies. Of Chemists everywhere. 
JUDSON’S DYES. 

18 Colours, the best of which are Magenta, Violet, Mauve, Crimson, 
Lavender, Pink, Orange, Purple, Canary, Slate, Cerise. 

Ask your Chemist for Jupson’s Dyes. Wholesale of Patent Medicine 
Vendors, or of DANIEL JUDSON & SON, London, 8.E. . 
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10,000 BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, & CHRISTENING PRESENTS. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS, with Leather Joints, will last for years, from 5s. 


Dressing Bags fitted in the most complete manner, from 80s. 
DRESSING CASES, 15s. to ‘£10. 





Elegant Envelope Cases, 21s. j j | Travelling Dressing -Cases, 21s. - 
Ditto Blotting Books, 15s. Family Bi bles. Bookslides. Reading Stands. 
Tea Caddies, 10s. 6d. P ocket Bibles. Work Boxes, 7s. 6d. to 42s. 
Bogan Reticles, 10s, 6d aoe. . -\ oem 

cules, 10s. 6d. | Despatch Boxes, 21s. 
Ladies’ Companions, 6s. 6d. The New | Pocket Books and Diaries, 
Glove Boxes, 8s. 6d. to 12s. 9d. Church Services. | Purses, 1s, to 40s. Card Trays. 
Cans of Stier Fane, Ghatelaines, Belts, (°c gus te 8 oad 4 86a 
Inkstands, A choice of 300. Trinkets, & Waist- | Opera Glasses, 7s. 6d. to 63s, 
Card Cases. Pencil Cases. | Bags. ‘Smelling Bottles, 2s. 6d. to 40s. 


Thousands of Gifts at One Gwinea and at Half a Guinea each. 
CROQUET 15s., 18s., 2ls., 30s. 40s. and 60s. the Set, with Book 
of Rules. A first-rate full size set for 30s - All Croquet sent carriage 
paid to any Railway Station in England on ‘prepayment (a choice of 500 


sets). Cricket Bats, Balls, &c. tal 
NEW GAME OF BADMINTON, 428s. AND 63s. 
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